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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Poziéres, Longueval, Thiepval, Delville Wood—do 
the public here in England realise to the tull the signi- 
ficance of those names, and the meaning of the tre- 
mendous drama which is going forward in Picardy 
to-day? We are not at all confident they do realise 
it to the full. The meaning of the thing may be ex- 
pressed in the form of a question: Is the British race 
equal to the claim it makes or to the réle it has set 
itself[—to be the greatest of Empires, and to lead 
throughout the world in the work of civilisation and 
humanity? That question will be answered in Northern 
France and Belgium, and before long now. If we 
failed to dislodge the enemy, and drive him out of 
these countries, the answer would be in the negative. 
It is true we might, and most probably we should, make 
our immediate future tolerably secure against German 
aggression by the ‘‘ reasonable peace’’ and the terri- 
torial bargain which craven minds desiderate. We 
might do this, and by no means go under very soon; 
but such a miserable trafficking would mean an end 
to all our nobler claims and ambitions of Empire. 


The destiny of the British, therefore, is being decided 
now in Picardy, and the greatest event in English 
history is come. We detest bursting and windy 


phrases, but the significance of the present bloody. 


grapple ought to be brought home somehow to people 
—many of them to-day are slow to perceive it. Picardy 
means to the British a great deal more than any 
other campaign they have engaged in since they first 
shaped into a nation; the issues are vaster than 
those of any struggle against Louis XIV. or Napo- 
leon, though excessive security at home and an abun- 
dance of almost everything in the way of food, drink, 
and pleasure blinds many people to this. 


But we do not anticipate failure, and we think the 
New Armies will do all we predicted they would at the 
time they were still a rough hewn mass, only just 
beginning to take martial shape, so far back as May 


1915. They will do what we looked for from them 
only provided those in civil power to-day at home 
keep the tremendous issues vividly before the eyes of 
the public and act with decision and courage. The 
very best way to impress the whole public with the 
nature of this death-grapple between all our best men 
and the enemy, a hundred miles or so away, would be 
to publish the casualty list from day to day, so far as 
it could be, even roughly, calculated. The figures 
would not make the mass of the public squeal or quail ; 
whereas they would bring the giddy section to sobriety 
and make the dense to realise that the one thing on 
earth to-day that materially matters to us is the 
struggle on the Somme. We say—out with the 
butcher’s bill; it has one particularly hopeful and satis- 
factory feature, and will not depress the people. 


When we went to press last week, Friday after- 
noon, 21 July, the great German counter-attacks on the 
Delville Wood and Longueval were almost broken up 
by our men, and the French had added to their gains 
some important ground north of the Somme, between 
Hardecourt and Hem, and thus resumed their advance 
on our right. Through the week-end a frenzy of vol- 
canic fighting raged incessantly along a front nearly 
seven miles long, stretching north-westward in a 
ragged curve from a point near the fortress village 
of Guillemont, north-east of the tragical Trénes Wood, 
to Poziéres, another bastion village in the German 
lines, which was assailed a week ago after midnight. 
The attack was delivered from two directions, our 
Territorials advancing from the south-west, and the 
Anzacs from the south-east. A great many machine- 
guns helped the Germans in their tough defence; but 
one by one their outer works were rushed, and Anzacs 
got a firm foothold in the village and held it through 
a desperate grapple on Sunday, while the Territorials 
improved their position in a most gallant manner. 


It was not till Wednesday morning, at 10.55, that 
Sir Douglas Haig was able to announce that Poziéres 
—an intricate burrow of underground works—was 
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entirely captured, and that the Territorial flanking 
move west of the village had made another and im- 
portant advance, taking two strong trenches and a 
number of prisonets. Yard by yard Poziéres has been 
devoured and digested into victory; and just beyond 
is Hill 160, the highest point of the Albert plateau. 
Great events elsewhere have gone through ups and 
downs of fortune. At one time last Sunday our troops 
had recaptured the whole- of Longueval, but the Ger- 
mans regained the northern end of the village. Twice 
the outskirts of Guillemont changed hands, a hurricane 
of attack and counter-attack gaining always in violence. 
On Monday, between Foureaux Wood and Guille- 
mont, the enemy’s counter-assaults were repelled and 
some ground was won; and on Tuesday our men frus- 
trated an attack on their right wing and two formidable 
efforts to reach the centre of their line. In Friday’s 
news there was successful fighting in the northern part 
of Longueval village, in the north-eastern and eastern 
parts of Delville Wood, and on the front between 
Longueval and Poziéres. Thiepval is in danger. 


All this fury of war is unimaginable. Even the 
correspondents, who see from a distance some flaming 
scraps of it, are bewildered. An eye-witness knows 
not what is going on amid the dust and smoke, and 
the awful tumult of a thousand guns, belching money 
hour after hour in vast sums. There is such a con- 
tinuous bursting of shells that ‘‘ it is as if great sub- 
terranean fires are at work, black and grey and greenish 
and white, rising unceasingly through a thousand 
fissures in the crust’’. Yet custom lives on and reigns 
even amid this mingling of earthquake and hell; for 
who is not startled by the circumstance that the foe 
has added to the most recent science in carnage a 
primitive weapon—a long-handled club, studded at the 
end with nails? But the main point of all is that the 
battle of the Somme, now four weeks old, has become, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest event of the war, be- 
cause it is testing with a marvellous intensity, even 
greater than that of Verdun, all the resistance in 
German pride and in German stamina; and because, 
as we have said, it is the mightiest of the British race. 


It is of the British troops that Germany speaks to- 
day. In her anxieties they hold empire and prece- 
dence: and it is not at all likely that her statesmen 
will ever again forget how British troops persevere into 
victory. Consider the mere handful of battle-worn 
Highlanders and South Africans who, on the 18th, 
after four days and nights without sleep, manned the 
thin line at Longueval and in hand-to-hand fury beat 
back nine or ten swirling battalions of fresh troops. 
The story of this heroism in the ‘‘ Times’ on Tues- 
day does justice to the veteran spirit of our New 
Armies. The French, too, north and south of the 
Somme, do their work as masters of war, just as 
they do it at Verdun, where they harass the enemy with 
their encroaching zeal. On Monday night they took a 
redoubt west of Thiaumont, for instance, and in fights 
around Fleury some ground has been gnawed from 
the German troops. 


As for the other fronts, the pressure of a continuous 
movement obeys the co-ordinated strategy that tests 
and re-tests every part of the Austro-German defences. 
Among the peaks and valleys of the Dolomites our 
Italian Allies are very active, winning summit after 
summit, and threading their way through dangers 
across the Rolle Pass to the Val Travignolo and the 
Cima di Bocche. Russian news continues to arrive in 
big blows, like the capture of Erzingan, the base of 
Turkish operations in the Caucasus, which General 
Yudenitch has taken for the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
In a month the Russian troops have done wonderful 
marches in the Alpine districts of Armenia, capturing 
the Kop Dagh, nd advancing in the centre about 
seventy miles. On the Volhynian border General 
Sakharoff has won another battle, the third in a fort- 


Slonuvka, about a dozen miles north of Brody, and 
extending the southern end of Lutsk salient. 


Though it comes from France, we fear we must 
characterise the story that the German soldiers at 
Poziéres had to be ‘‘ doped ’’ with ether to make them 
fight as a foolish story. These perfectly thoughtless 
stories and scraps of aimless, shallow gossip might 
well receive the attention of the authorities before they 


night, striking this time on the line of the river 


are cabled over here. The reports, for example, 
from Amsterdam about the starving, revolutionary in- 
habitants of Berlin and other German cities do no 
good here, but a great deal of harm, constantly per- 
suading the ignorant that it is all over ‘‘ bar shout- 
ing ’’; that the German—being only a sausage-eater— 
is thoroughly demoralised and beaten, and that in a 
few weeks or months we shall be marching into Berlin 
and arranging for the deportation of the Hohenzollerns 
to Cayenne or St. Helena. It is the old vulgar, sense- 
less, demoralising music-hall line which put up 


' Kruger’s tall hat for sale. 


Berlin and other enemy cities are not starving, as 
the shrieking posters of the ‘‘ No-Conscriptionist ” 
and ‘‘ National Unity ’’ Press in London declared they 
were so far back as May 1915. Nor are they rising 
in revolution. Nor is the German soldier on our front 
to-day and on the French front a coward and a shirker 
who has to be enticed into battle by doses of ether and 
alcohol. None of these absurd stories even approxi- 
mates to the truth. They are not invented or en- 
couraged by the Allied soldiers at the Front. They 
are meant patriotically, but in effect they are 
mischievous. 


A short time ago it was announced that our wounded 
would wear henceforth upon their sleeves, above the 
wristbands, a short gold stripe. Two stripes would be 
given to men who had been wounded twice, and three 
to the thrice wounded. This recognition ought to 
have been given at the beginning of last year, when 
crippled soldiers spoke for the first time of their sad 
return to civilian life, deprived of their uniform, and 
without any official mark to show that they had done 
their bit. This week, we note with pleasure, the King 
has approved the issue of a silver medal to officers and 
men who, after serving at home or abroad in the 
war, have been invalided by age, by sickness, or by 
wounds out of the Service. And it will be worn also 
by nurses, hospital attendants, and medical men who 
have become unfit for further work of a military 
nature. The medal will be a circle an inch and a- 
quarter in diameter, graced with the Imperial cipher 
and the crown, and the words: ‘‘ For King and 
Empire—Services Rendered ’’. 


The names of the Commissioners to investigate the 
Dardanelles and Mesopotamian campaigns have been 
published. They do not go outside the usual circle 
of statesmen and speakers from which such names are 
by immemorial custom selected. Also the Bill for the 
appointment of the two Commissions was read a second 
time on Wednesday after a short debate. 


It is some cause for satisfaction that lately two men 
were found guilty, under the Defence of the Realm Act, 
for selling cocaine toa soldier. Yet the sale of this drug, 
one of the most pernicious and deadly of all except when 
rightly and scientifically administered by a dentist or 
doctor, is still permitted under the ordinary law, and 
civilians, apparently, can buy it in the streets and 
poison themselves with it to their hearts’ content. In 
Russia, where they do things differently, and in many 
respects do things a great deal better, this ‘horrible evil 
would be stamped out with ease, and instantly. Here 
Parliament looks on incuriously or helplessly or both, 
and does nothing whatever; and yet there are people 
among us who still admire our system, and think we 
are ahead of the cruel, tyrannical Autocracies! How- 
ever, the Home Office is warming up now. 
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The ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ this week gave the substance 
of an interesting conversation it had with Lord 
Kitchener shortly before his death. He held that, to 
punish Germany for her treachery and inhuman 
conduct, we ought to pass a law forbidding any 
German for twenty-one years to naturalise himself, or 
to live in the United Kingdom and the British Empire 
at large—so far as the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament extended—or to enter into partnership in 
any British business or become a shareholder in any 
British company. In fact, a policy of Thorough, and 
no mistake! We certainly prefer this policy to the 
policy hitherto in vogue—and we fear still affec- 
tionately regarded in certain important quarters—of 
cuddling the Germans and putting them into the Privy 
Council—a proceeding which it is scarcely possible for 
an outright Englishman to think of without shame 
and anger. But probably the best way in the end to 

ish the Germans will be to break their machine, 
dictate to them stern terms of peace. Then, later—- 
though not much later—to join together our whole 
Empire into a solid body and to establish a scientific 
and patriotic tariff. Our fossilised system of Free 
Trade, and the absence here of a fair and manly law 
of obligatory military service—these are the two things 
which have sustained and hugely profited the 
Germans. When we have entirely and for once and 
all corrected these two egregious mistakes we shall be 
in the way of punishing the German very thoroughly 
for his conduct. 


We have never liked the Irish ‘‘ settlement ”’ into 
which Mr. Lloyd George plunged two months ago, and 
the Cabinet behind him—some of its members a con- 
siderable way behind him. We never liked it, and so 
far back as the end of May and early in June we re- 


fused to enthuse with the crowd, because we had a2 | 
haunting notion that the bog into which Ministers were | 


adventuring was a bottomless one. Now what has 
happened? They are stuck up to their necks in it; 
the snipe, or the banshee, they were after seems to 
have flown away; and it is not quite clear that they 
will be able to get out again. We fear that the debate 
and whole discussion—which is dealt with necessarily 
in a leading article in the Review to-day—will be 
“quoted in Germany ’’, and with some exquisite joy. 
Nevertheless, there are one or two comforting reflec- 
tions. The lofty and sincere speech of Sir Edward 
Carson and the suggested ‘‘ handshake’’ with the 
Nationalist leader are an earnest of better things. We 
could not and cannot enthuse, but we are not going 
to despair. 


A word as to the revolution in Ireland, about which 
Sir Lees Knowles makes an interesting communication 
to us this week. If that bloody business had been 
foreseen and clearly provided against in Dublin, 
as it was in the South of Ireland, there would 
have been no revolution; there would hardly have 
been a revolt. They managed the thing in the 
South with a skill, promptitude, and decision that 
Ireland, Sinn Feiners and Loyalists alike, cannot be 
too thankful for. A man who knows his mind and 
means to have his way is the man to uphold the law 
in Ireland at a time like this—that is the simple moral 
of the South of Ireland immunity from bloodshed 
during the revolution. 


The best way and by far the most humane way to 
carry on in an exceedingly difficult country like Ireland 
to-day is the way known as martial law. Martial law 
resolutely defends and fortifies the upright and innocent 
and the orderly people and resolutely punishes the 
guilty. What more can one want than that? _ 


We certainly shared in what the Prime Minister on 
Monday styled the ‘‘ rather widespread misapprehen- 
sion ’’ of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement 
last week on the expenditure and borrowing powers of 
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the nation. It now appears that we are not spending 
a million more a day than we supposed, but, on the 
contrary, even a little less than we d— 
£4)950,000 instead of £5,000,000. It turns out that 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer was referring to 
in his speech was not the net expenditure, but to the 
total Exchequer issues, including payments for 
purchases of American securities. 


We have heard a good deal recently, in one way 
and another, on education, particularly as regards 
the Universities and science, but we prefer to turn 
back to the excellent speech in last week’s debate on 
the subject by Sir Henry Craik, who told Mr. Hender- 
son that the sole way to progress and national energy 
does not lie through the walls of the school. More- 
over—we agree with him—there is rather too much 
talking to-day about this and that scientific method of 
education, which, according to Lord Haldane’s school, 
is to make us all as tremendously brainy as the 
Germans. 


We publish this week an important letter on the 
suspension of the Slade Professorship at Oxford. It 
shows with knowledge the legal aspects of an unfor- 
tunate matter; but, as we said a week ago, a home of 
the humanities ought to be governed, not by law, but 
by her own spirit, by her veneration for the most varied 
scholarship. She has no moral right to set a bad 
example by showing disrespect towards the fine arts 
and their history. No doubt the financial drag of the 
war presses heavily on Oxford, as on other Uni- 
versities; but Cambridge has remained loyal to the 
purpose of the Slade Professorship, and Oxford cannot 
afford to find thrift in Philistinism. 


Sir William Ramsay, who died last Sunday at the 
age of 64, was the nephew of Sir A. C. Ramsay, 
the Scottish geologist, and for several generations his 
family had taken a keen practical interest in chemical 
processes. In his eighteenth year, after leaving the 
University of Glasgow, he began to study chemistry in 
Germany, first under Bunsen and then under Fittig : 
and two years later he returned home to Glasgow and 
joined the staff at the University and at Anderson’s 
College. Between 1880 and 1913 he was famous as a 
teacher of chemistry, University College, Bristol, then 
University College, London, being the seats of his 
professorship. His fame will rest permanently on his 
discovery of the inert gases of the atmosphere—argon 
and helium, the former with its three companion gases, 
neon, krypton, and xenon. We deplore his death as 
we do that of Metchnikoff. 


In 1888 Pasteur offered Metchnikoff ample facilities 
for pursuing his work in Paris. He joined the great 
French discoverer in the Institut Pasteur, and was up 
to the time of his death working out the corollaries of 
his doctrine. The public is most familiar with his 
essays on ‘‘ The Prolongation of Life ’’ and his sour 
milk cure as a means of arresting the degeneration 
of the tissues associated with senility. But his re- 
searches in phagocytosis are more important. His 
books on ‘‘ The Comparative Pathology of Inflamma- 
tion ’’ (1892) and ‘‘ Immunity in Infectious Diseases ”’ 
(1901) are masterly discussions. 


Sundry people have asked ‘‘ What has become of 
‘Kitchener’s Sergeant’?’’ And ‘‘Why has the 
SaTurDAY ceased printing his ‘Sketches from the 
Front’? ’’ The answer is that it is difficult to guaran- 
tee the continuity of a series of papers by anyone 
who moves about the firing line in France, especially 
papers of such signal beauty as ‘‘Two Sides of 
a Shield”? (13 May 1916), with its unforgettable 
picture of Agostin the miller upholding the world, and 
‘* Religio Cordis ’’ (r April 1916). But we hope and 
believe that presently, when he is discharged from 
hospital, we may print other papers by him. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE MIGHTY TEST IN PICARDY. 


HERE is going on in Picardy—one can often 

fy hear the guns so far afield as mid-Sussex—a 

struggle which dwarfs most of the other happenings 

in our thousand years of nationhood. Whole chapters 

of the history of England, written by authentic masters, 

have been devoted to events—military and political and 

social—of inconsiderable and transient significance 

compared with the drama of Poziéres or of Delville 

Wood to-day. If we exaggerate in this, it must be 

because we have not been well grounded in history, 

or have failed to bring the sense of proportion—which 
is another way of saying education and understanding— 
to bear on events. There may be three other somewhat 
comparable contests in our history, one purely naval, 
the second chiefly military, and the third waged on 
both elements; but they affected mainly England the 
island—‘‘ in a great pool, a swan’s nest ’’—whereas on 
this tremendous act in Picardy hangs the fate of 

England the Empire. We believe there are people 
who, with something more of knowledge than the pub- 
lished information as to the progress of the struggle 
within the last thirty days, oppressed by the lists and 
figures, question the wisdom and the humanity of the 
blow which is being struck. They are making a pro- 
found mistake. Great Britain has struck not a day 
too soon. Had she listened in this matter to the 
whispers of craven caution she must have been lost, 
and passed down on to the list of degraded nations, 
as surely as she must have rotted out had she listened 
two years ago to the people who prayed her to keep 
out of the war, swindle France, and fill her pockets 
at the expense of the belligerents. We were bound 
to strike when we did at the beginning of July, because 
of the position at Verdun, and indeed, anyhow, the 
blow could not safely or honourably be much longer 
deferred for various reasons. The summer fighting 
season was fast wearing on, and another prolonged 
and anxious uelay, with an indecisive autumn and 
winter campaign, could not fail to answer the object 
of Germany, who is playing for a muddled draw fol- 
lowed by a peace leaving her territorially as she was 
in Europe two years ago. These may be regarded as 
several of the immediate and pressing reasons for the 
advance and the battles on the Somme. But, over and 
above these, there is a far greater reason, however 
well-meaning pacifists may shrink from it, why Great 
Britain should before this war closes gather together 
all her force, and, without flinching or blanching, hurl 
it into the midmost vortex. The time has come for 
the conclusive ordeal of our race. Apart altogether 
from the menace to the freedom of Europe implied by 
even a partial Teutonic success, or by anything in the 
nature of a draw—apart, too, from the fact that such 
a result would leave this country in constant and in- 
creasing danger, and forced to keep up huge and 
financially ruinous armaments—we are called on to 
come to the ordeal and pass the mighty test. The 
British race has gradually acquired during the last 
two centuries an enormous Empire, and claims 
dominion in parts of every continent .as well as on 
every ocean. Some of our responsibilities in territory 
and in rule have come to us of our own deliberate 
will and by sheer force of arms; some seem to have 
come to us by accident. But, however they have come, 
whether through conscious will and ambition, through 
chance, or through some higher design or fate, we 
are all agreed in this—there is now no desire or pro- 


spect of ‘‘ whistling them off ’’, as Seeley expressed 
it in that true classic, ‘‘ The Expansion of England”, 
Our mission as Empire builders may still be half ques. 
tioned by certain timid schools of thought here to-day 
—our réle as world-wide civilisers, as instructors and 
insisters in great principles of justice and freedom, 
no school of thought or group of politicians worth men. 
tioning disputes or doubts. 

The hour was bound to strike sooner or later when 
this claim, the most splendid and ambitious a nation 
has ever made, must be put to the test. It has struck 
loud and clear to-day, and we know that the test can 
take only one form, that of immense physical force and 
daring. The British race must prove that, irrespective 
of other races, friend, neutral and foe, it has all the 
virile might and daring which are adequate to its claim 
as civiliser and world-wide ruler. There is only one 
way to prove it. We could never have made good our 
claim by trusting simply to our leadership at sea 
—though that leadership is absolutely essential, of 


| course—and we could never have made good our claim 


by suffering our Allies to do the work on hand for us, 
supposing even it had been meanly practicable. That 
would not have been a convincing test at all: on the 
contrary, it would have strongly argued, if not 
actually proved, that we were distinctly not adequate 
to our high claim. The one and oniy way to pass the 
ordeal and to establish our claim to dominate for pro- 
gress and humanity through the world has been to 
cast our whole youth and manhood into the struggle, 
and with it smash the power of Apollyon. 

This course the nation has decided on, and since 
1 July has been in the way of doing. The nation has 
never before been put to such a searching test as this. 
It has known certain crises of arms, as we have said, 
which are comparable in some degree with it. The 
Armada, the grapple with Louis XIV., and the 
Napoleonic campaigns are comparable to a certain 
point. But the test of our whole youth and manhood 
was on a far less scale in those contests than it is 
in the present one. Moreover, there was nothing at 
the time of at least two of those ordeals which could 
be described as a British Empire of world-wide 
extent. Hence we shall be historically sound, and we 
shall be observing events strictly in their correct pro- 
portions, when we say that the struggle in Picardy 
to-day and the crisis up to which it is leading are by 
far the greatest in the chronicle of the British people. 

If we were to fail in the duty which, now that we 
are developed, is definitely assigned to us—namely, 
the duty of breaking up the enemy’s power in the west, 
forcing him out of Belgium and France, and with our 
Allies dictating to him drastic terms of peace—we 
should eventually have to abdicate our claim to Empire, 
or hold it merely as pretenders; and gradually there 
would be an end, a good riddance, even to the 
pretension, as with other Roi Fainéant empires, such 
as the Holy Roman one of modern times. Our Empire 
would peter out, and with it all hope of an Imperial 
Council and an industrial and commercial confedera- 
tion of Great and Greater Britain. For our entire 
youth and manhood would have been brought to bear 
against an enemy already withstood for two terrible 
years of invasion by France, and would have failed 
in the ordeal: we must say the entire youth and man- 
hood, for already at one or other of the enemy fronts, 
or fast training and soon to be there, is the flower of 
our race—the best the country can muster in chivalry, 
courage, and capacity. We note what Mr. Lloyd 


George said this week as to the man-power of the 
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British people being not yet thoroughly exploited. It 
is true that a good deal of combing and re-combing 
out at home may yet have to be done: that is owing to 
the waste and misdirection caused by those who, 
thinking in votes and distrustful of the public, failed 
to organise the nation’s resources till they were driven 
at a very late hour by force of circumstances to do so. 

The bulk, however, of the men worth having are 
now in khaki, or will be in the very near future, so 
far as the British Isles are concerned ; whilst Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa have made a 
superb contribution. Thus the great mass of the young 
man strength of Great Britain is now being militarily 
developed or has been already developed. 

We have faced the truth of what must happen 
to the British Empire if it fails to overthrow Ger- 
many and enforce by its right arm drastic terms of 
peace—such a failure could only mean the beginning of 
its end for evolutionising, civilising work through the 
world. But there is not the least reason to fear that 
failure if statesmen at home from this time forth 
defer to the military leadership and concentrate their 
energies on the work of supplying the new armies 
with all they need. To do this faithfully—and to 
keep a stern front against insidious and dangerous 
groups who are whimpering already, if in subdued 
tones, about ‘‘a reasonable peace’’ and ‘‘ our 
brother ’’? Teuton—this is to ensure a complete triumph 
by and by. The armies, which have just accomplished 
such a trenchant feat of arms will see us through if 
only we practise good faith towards them. Who, 
picturing the irresistible élan of the British infantry 
carrying all before them at Poziéres, is not to-day a 
militarist, heart and soul? 


MINISTERS AND CABINET RESPONSIBILITY. 


OR eight or nine years a something or other called 

the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility has acted 

like magic in the drama of ministerial safety. Some 
statesmen have blundered disastrously, not once but 
over and over again; yet this vague something or other, 
acting always like magic, has conferred great honours 
on some of them, while saving them all from just and 
necessary punishment. For several days last week 
two of the many tragic blunders—Mesopotamia and the 
Dardanelles—seemed to be clutching, with thousands 
of dead soldiers’ hands, at official reputations; then, 
all at once, when most persons thought that the whole 
machinery of statesmanship was going to be forcibly 
overhauled and repaired, not without much noisy scrap- 
ping of defective parts, the crisis ended, thanks to the 
promised appointment by Act of Parliament of two 
Special Commissions. We welcomed this event last 
week because a thorough enquiry will show in their 
relative proportions all the facts which can be criticised 
by the people without harm to the Allied cause. We 
take it for granted—indeed, we are certain—that the 
Commissions will do their business thoroughly, placing 
all responsible muddlers side by side in a row, and not 
in two rows—naval and military officers glaringly in 
front, and other officials in mysterious shadow behind. 
When each Commission has done its work and 
issued its report, what is to happen afterwards? Are 
military and naval blunderers to be punished in a mili- 
tary and naval manner, while the rest, being civilians, 
retire into pensions or into some other blameless re- 
pose? Is a nation now in arms—a nation with three 
or four millions of young and virile fighting men— 
to look upon civilian mistakes in war as less harmful, 
and therefore less punishable than errors made in the 
field of action by commanding officers? Consider these 
questions side by side with the duties to be discharged 
by the Commissioners, who have to investigate three 
things: (1) the origin and the conduct of operations 


in two theatres of war; (2) the supply of necessary 
treatment for the sick and wounded; and (3) the re- 
sponsibility of those departments of the Government 
whose duty it was to minister efficiently to all the various 
needs which bad climates add to the usual wants of 
expeditionary forces. As the Commissioners are em- 
powered to hold sittings outside the United Kingdom, 
to enforce the attendance of witnesses, to compel the 
production of documents, and to punish persons guilty 
of contempt, blunder after blunder will be followed 
home to its authorship; and then the question of swift 
and fair punishment will need instant decision. By 
what authorities, and in accordance with what prece- 
dents and customs? The scrapping of generals has no 
real difficulty, as General Joffre proved in France before 
the battle of the Marne; but departmental blunderers 
appear to have as many lives as are given to cats by 
the nursery proverb. Even when they retire from 
office for their country’s good they are not in the least 
ashamed of themselves; a short holiday restores their 
self-confidence, and they reappear in public life as 
writers for the Press, or as Jecturers on alembicated 
wisdom, or as busy workers in the House of Commons, 
each with, at any rate, £400 a year; or it is quite 
likely with £1,200 a year. For aught we know to the 
contrary, a civilian bungler in the history of this war 
may gain the House of Lords while losing the 
electorate. 

Notorious bungling went on in British statesman- 
ship during the years in which the German menace 
passed to and fro between hints and warnings; and 
many of the later mistakes have their original source 
in the last Government’s attitude towards our military 
unpreparedness. All day long, for two years of war, 
wonderful efforts have been made by the people to 
rescue their country from the pre-war negligence of 
their statesmen. Yet there have been no real punish- 
ments. Why? It cannot be said that no official recog- 
nition has been given to the essential need of punish- 
ment for neglect of duty and for lack of judgment, 
because the Defence of the Realm Act became neces- 
sary as soon as the war began. Morally, this Act 
has a retrospective bearing, since the most reasonable 
defence of the Realm should precede war, and should 
have for its aim the maintenance of peace with an 
army powerful enough to check the aims of an aggre- 
sive foe. As the Realm in this time of peril is worth 
defending at all costs and by all reputable means, 
everyone is able to weigh and measure the official 
want of judgment shown in a time of threatened peace 
to military needs and duties. If anything in our his- 
tory ever merited punishment it is this official want of 
judgment, with its long effects on invaluable lives. 
So let us consider the excuses that apologists make 
for errors of statesmanship. 

It is said that British statesmen invariably do their 
best, often in the midst of most delicate and perplex- 
ing difficulties, and that it would be wrong to punish 
them because their best proved to be a continued mis- 
take. In these statements there is nothing pertinent. 
British commanders in the field do their best, but if 
they lose battles through want of professional ability, 
or through sanguine carelessness, they are scrapped— 
their careers are ended. Good intentions do not count 
when the lives of men and the sorrows of women and 
children put the tragedy of war into simple phrases, 


such as ‘‘ national defence’’ and ‘‘ drill and disci- 
pline’’. Another apology says that the responsibility 


of the Cabinet is united and indivisible, and that the 
only punishment a Cabinet can suffer is defeat and 
dismissal by the House of Commons. If Parliament 
declines to exercise this right of mild punishment for 
grave errors, the errors are condoned by the people’s 
representatives, and become subject only to such criti- 
cisms as are passed on bad books and on silly plays. 
This doctrine of ministerial responsibility is worth 
incessant reconsideration. If every member of the 
Cabinet shares the responsibility for every ministerial 
blunder, as he shares the honour of every big achieve- 
ment, how are we to explain the fact that only one 
member resigned from office because of the Gallipoli 
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fiasco, and only one after the Sinn Fein rebellion? 
This question is enough to prove that Cabinet responsi- 


bility is not in practice united and indivisible. Yet a 
doctrine that does not invariably bind the whole 
Cabinet is looked upon by many persons as a settled 
thing in constitutional practice. Indivisible responsi- 
bility has but one meaning in its relation to the Irish 
disaster: that if the preceding negligence was grave 
enough to compel the resignation of one member, it 
was also grave enough to compel the resignation of 
the whole Cabinet. Parliament might well hesitate 
in a time of perilous war to dismiss the Cabinet; but 
the Ministers themselves, if they regarded their re- 
sponsibility as in conscience indivisible, could not have 
failed to tender their resignation to Parliament. 
Mistake after mistake heralded the rebellion, and Mr. 
Birrell was seldom if ever absent from Cabinet meet- 
ings. He and the Cabinet were one in theory; then 
suddenly in practice they became two, and a whole 
doctrine was thrown aside as inoperative. 

We note, too, in this connection, that each of the two 
War Commissions must needs pass judgments— either 
of approval or of disapproval—on individual members 
of the Cabinet, since it is going to examine their past 
work as departmental chiefs—work which must differ 
in a multitude of important details from the outlined 
plans discussed and approved at Cabinet meetings. 
In ministerial work, evidently, there are two spheres 
of imperative duty, and it is impossible to see how 
they can be justly united in any doctrine of indivisible 
responsibility. The Cabinet as a whole is responsible 
for its policy, its measures, and its ground plans; but 
how or why is it to be responsible for every speech 


made by every one of its members, and for all the work | 


done by its members in their high offices of State? 
Is initiative forbidden unless its aims are discussed 
in full by the Cabinet? If these aims are discussed, 
the Cabinet ought to sit all day long; and if they are 
not discussed, every member should be responsible to 
the country for the work the country pays him liberally 
to do, and to do with the utmost diligence and fore- 
sight and skill. 
As we said four weeks ago, there is a hardening 
conviction in many quarters, and it is a natural and 
healthy one, that the present vague and traditional 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility is outworn, and 
mainly even a sham; and also that statesmen ought 
to pay the smart for inefficiency and for mistakes, like 
soldiers, sailors, editors, and others engaged in public 
life. Hitherto a Minister who has failed the nation has 
received high honours or retired without shame; but 
this injustice, long notorious, should now encounter 
the vigilance of an armed State and the sorrows that 
come daily in long lists of casualties. It is more than 
high time that Ministers should be made to suffer ade- 
quate punishment and loss when they fail in their 
vocations; and for serious blunders they should be 
cashiered from the public service, because statesmen 
hold in their care the lives of citizens and the careers 
of nations. Destiny always means political wisdom or 
political inepitude, and the latter cannot be punished 
too severely in those who choose to be misleaders. 


THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 


FTER the debate of Monday last there can be 

ne objection to a frank discussion as to the 
course and character of the late negotiations for the 
settlement of Ireland. Mr. Redmond has chosen to 
act as the principal figure in a scandalous legend; and 
this legend, quite against the sense and the desire of 
the Prime Minister, has been instantly accepted by 
the whole Radical Press. There is now no point in 
avoiding the Irish question. The party feeling which 
one feared to raise at an earlier stage of the negotia- 
tions is now loose, and is running its epidemic course 
through the systems of such as are liable to catch it. 
The result is less alarming than was expected by those 
who talk continually about national unity. The public 


and in discussing the question of Ireland from the 
point of view of the war and of the British Empire 
(which is the only point of view which matters in the 
least at this time), we may assume that most sensible 
people have in their political blood phagocytes in plenty 
to deal with the party bacillus. 

We have held from the first that the reopening of 
the Home Rule controversy as a result of the Sinn 
Fein rebellion was a mistake. The Sinn Fein rebel. 
lion was due to a triumph of Irish politics over Irish 
administration, and the remedy was as far as possible 
to forget Irish politics, to ignore that there exists such 
a thing to-day as the Irish question, and to concentrate 
upon setting up a firm and impartial administration of 
the law. This view of the matter was clearly set forth 
in and between the lines of Lord Hardinge’s report, 
There was nothing in the Sinn Fein rebellion which 
called for a new and improved understanding of the 
Irish temperament, or for sudden constitutional ex- 
periments in Dublin and Belfast. The causes of the 
rebellion were commonplaces of Irish history; and, 
except as a recognition of the principle that rebellion 
should be met with political concessions, it was difficult 
to see why the negotiations which so surprised Sir 
Edward Carson and so disconcerted Mr. Redmond 
were ever opened. They could not fail to bring poli- 
tics, which are the curse of Ireland, into the forefront 
of the whole problem and to put the vital question of 
administration out of time and mind. This is precisely 
what has happened. We are again faced with political 
dissensions at Westminster on a domestic question. 


by this time is fairly immune from party political fever, 


This is a lamentable sequel, and it raises in all patriotic 
people at this time feelings of impatience and regret. 

But the mere surging of political feeling at West- 
minster or in the offices of certain newspapers was 
never the really perilous part of an enterprise which 
undertook to settle in a few days what the combined 
political wisdom of the late Cabinet was unable to 
settle in as many years. The real danger was that a 
‘settlement ’’ agreed upon by the parties at West- 
minster would prove unworkable when it came to be 
imposed upon the parties in Ireland. There is very 
little resemblance between the thoughts and wishes of 
men bred in the Parliamentary traditions of the House 
of Commons and the men who in Ireland will be called 
upon to support and to obey an Irish Government. 
Settlement in London is not the end of the Irish prob- 
lem. It is the beginning of a dozen new and original 
Irish problems. The prospect which shows us an 
Irish Nationalist Government confronted with a horde 
of undisciplined agitators bred by a successful rebellion 
(a rebellion which wins political concessions may 
legitimately be described as successful) would not 
even in time of peace be reassuring. In the midst of 
a great war the opening up of such a prospect should 
never have been suggested, and, if suggested, it should 
have been set on foot only after the fullest investigation 
into the Irish conditions in Ireland. The only thing 
remotely resembling such an investigation was the 
examination conducted by Lord Hardinge into the deter- 
mining causes of the rebellion, and the conclusions 
drawn from this examination were wholly ignored. 

Of all the men who were a party to the late negotia- 
tions, Mr. Redmond naturally was the most sensible 
of the difficulties of a political settlement of Ireland. 


| For him the cardinal point of the situation was that 


the events which led up to the late rebellion—precisely 
those events which, in the view of Mr. Asquith, made 
a setthement desirable—were events which had for 
months been steadily depriving him of power and 
influence among his own people. He has had at the 
back of his mind the constant knowledge that any- 
thing which he and the Parliamentary Irish might agree 
to at Westminster was likely to be disavowed by the 
extremists in Ireland or to prove unworkable. The 
rebellion, in fact, which had made the “ settlement ”’ 
so desirable had not necessarily made it practicable. 
Mr. Redmond, nevertheless, carried the Irish 
machine with him for the moment, and had appeared 
to succeed up to a point. But evidence of discontent 


was accumulating, and by the time the publication and 
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debate of the Government proposals was due his chief 
anxiety had become, not to make, but to break the 
‘settlement ’’. At this moment he was favoured by 
some slight alterations made in the terms of the 
original proposals at the instance of the Unionist 
Party. These alterations, it should be noted, were 
dictated by the same motive which was urging Mr. 
Redmond in the opposite direction—namely, by the 
fear that the settlement was no settlement, but an 
unsettlement, and that, unless it were very carefully 
defined and safeguarded, it would make matters worse 
than it found them. Mr. Redmond seized upon these 
alterations as a pretext to denounce the whole com- 
promise. He played the part oratorically to perfec- 
tion, on Monday last, of a man who had been trifled 
with and misled. He dramatically accused the Govern- 
ment of a breach of faith. He charged Lord Lans- 
downe and the Unionists with conspiring to wreck the 
original compromise. He passionately simulated the 
emotions Of a pacificator wronged and disappointed. 
In reality he was not at all reluctant to be relieved of 
a compromise which he knew would be very difficult to 
carry through. 

All this is clearly apparent if we look, not to the 
tone, but to the substance of his speech. The ground 
on which he rejected the Government’s proposals was 
that they differed from those originally offered. What 
were these differences—differences so great that they 
were able to wreck a “‘settlement’’ passionately 
desired, it was said, by everybody? The first differ- 
ence—which had to do with the means whereby Ulster 
was to be safeguarded against automatic inclusion 
with the rest of Ireland—could not even be made clear. 
It was, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, merely a 
question of ‘‘ the phraseology by which you carry out 
an agreed purpose ’’. The second difference had to do 
with the Irish members at Westminster. Should they 
continue at Westminster in their present strength when 
a Home Rule Parliament was sitting in Dublin? The 
Unionists had said ‘‘No’’, the Liberals had said 
“Yes ’’; and the matter had been compromised by a 
popping-in-and-out clause to the effect that in matters 
relating to the final settlement of Ireland they should 
appear in their present strength, but that in other 
matters they should cease to appear in numbers which 
reflect a gross over-representation of Irish local 
interests in the Imperial Parliament. Can anyone 
suppose, on looking into this matter, that Mr. 
Redmond would desire to wreck a settlement which 
he passionately desired upon a compromise as reason- 
able as this? These slight differences between the 
original and the final proposals were not the reasons 
of Mr. Redmond’s denunciation; they were only the 
pretexts. 

The disingenuous character of Mr. Redmond’s atti- 
tude was, of course, perfectly well realised by the 
House on Monday. Two things stood prominently 
to the front: Sir Edward Carson’s appeal to Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Asquith’s threat to go to the country 
if necessary upon the strict truth as to the late dis- 
cussions. Sir Edward Carson, so far as Mr. Redmond’s 
pretexts were concerned, showed that the first of them 
was quite unreal—a ‘‘ playing with words ’’—and he 
declined to be interested in the second. He invited 
Mr. Redmond to agree to the compromise now that it 
had gone so far, and to win Ulster by good Govern- 
ment in the rest of Ireland. This appeal, urged with 
a quiet eloquence and a sure command of the House, 
may prove in the strict sense of the word “historic ’’, 
for it opens up a prospect that Ulster may indeed be 
won upon terms, if the Nationalists can prove their 
competency and good faith. Mr. Asquith confined 
himself to warning the public—the House hardly re- 
quired the caveat—that there was no word of truth in 
the legend of the Lansdowne conspiracy; and, after 
briefly re-stating the amended proposal for a settle- 
ment, he said: ‘‘I ask the House of Commons, and 
I shall ask the country if necessary, is not that a fair 
and reasonable arrangement? I have no doubt what 


| 


answer would be given to that appeal.” 


These speeches had the effect of bringing back the 
whole question into perspective. Ulster is no longer 
the difficulty. The difficulty lies in the present state of 
Ireland—in the conditions brought about by bad ad- 
ministration and the late rebellion, and by the reaction 
of these conditions upon the position and authority of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party. The sole anxiety of 
the public is that these conditions shall not be allowed 
to interfere with or weaken our prosecution of the 
war. The Government has now to decide whether it 
will be better, now that the Irish political question has 
been re-opened, to persist in the attempt at a com- 
promise or to allow it to fall quietly out of notice. 
The dilemma is not a pleasant one, and it should 
never have been allowed to present itself. 


SOME ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


HE excesses of the fanatic are ridiculous to the 
Englishman; he has that command of himself 
which the moralists of an older time especially ascribed 
to the wise man. In the eighteenth century, when en- 
thusiasm was a depreciatory word, this good sense is 
clearly revealed. .When fanatics proposed to raise a 
man from the dead in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
authorities raised the objection, not that the miracle 
was impossible, but that the result would be a mob. 
Dr. Johnson, when he explained the advantages of 
talking to a king, put in the first place the fact that a 
man cannot be in a passion in such company. An odd 
saying, but it shows the characteristic English temper. 
It explains why England never had a French Revolu- 
tion, though Marat probably got some of the fuel for 
that ghastly fire from John Wilkes. Novelists, 
especially Henry Seton Merriman, have erected the 
strong, silent Englishman into a type which is 
ludicrously overdone, but there is truth behind their 
caricature. This insular, phlegmatic manner is a 
peculiar thing, easily misconstrued, especially by 
Allies whose vivacity is perpetual and natural. 
‘‘French nature is all wrong’’, said the English 
artists with whom Dickens conversed in 1855, and 
this keenest of observers made the outspoken 
comment : 

‘*T never saw anything so strange. They seem to 
me to have got a fixed idea that there is no natural 
manner but the English manner (in itself so exceptional 
that it is a thing apart, in all countries), and that 
unless a Frenchman—represented as going to the 
guillotine, for example—is as calm as Clapham, or as 
respectable as Richmond Hill, he cannot be right.”’ 

That short-sighted view we have long since, we 
hope, learnt to put aside. But another distortion of 
the national temperament is being pressed upon us 
daily. The shrieking Press, full of trashy ‘‘ optimism ”’, 
does not represent the temper of the English people. 
Everyone who thinks at all knows it, and you can hear 
the fact proclaimed alike in the exclusive club and in 
that which caters for the coterie of the village. The 
village has a pretty shrewd idea of the public man it 
can trust; it holds no brilliance, but it is full of ‘* long- 
enduring hopes”’. It has strong feelings about the 
maxim, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers’’, and, 
further, about that improvement of it long since 
invented for political circles, ‘‘ Blessed are the place- 
makers ’’. 

The village and the town alike, apart from politics, 
are getting a little tired of the public moralist and the 
prophet. Mythology, as the excellent M. Bergeret 
explained, is deep-rooted in the popular mind, whereas 
truth is one and indivisible; mythology takes a multi- 
tude of varying and alluring forms; it wanders lively 
over the lips of men, but they do it lip service and little 
more. It is the solace of the moment, like the child’s 
fairy-story, but it has no permanent hold and no lasting 
influence. But when this mythology takes the form of 
solemn and exact prediction, it becomes merely 


ridiculous, and the fathers of it, if they ever claim 
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serious attention, ought to be seriously punished for 
their egregious confidence. We sometimes wish that 
the stocks still existed for the public exhibition of 
some of our prophets and so-called experts. They rely 
on an infinitely forbearing public with a brief memory. 
The very multitude of their predictions conceals the 
number of their failures. Having proved that the 
Germans must long since have lost all their effective 
fighting force, they start again with new calculations 
and a new date for the end. They promise at the right 
moment (which never comes) the disclosure of 
wonderful secrets which are going to settle the war 
once and for all. When their special informant has 
revealed what nobody knows—it is literally a nostrum; 
only his paper has it—the issue will be ‘‘ plain as way 
to parish church’’. Even the silent Englishman is 
getting tired of this overdose of mythology, and one 
day he will arise and scatter the prophets. Their 
place will know them no more, and we can get to 
work with less futile interference. 

But the prophet now, as in ancient days, is not 
merely a foreteller; he is a lecturer on society and 
morals too. The revival of the public moralist is not a 
welcome feature of this war. When Carlyle growled 
his last warning, that type of general missionary 
became obsolete. The man who stands at the parting 
of ‘the ways and cries ‘‘ No thoroughfare ’’ down all 
of them can make a pretty reputation, but it is not 
one that will last and not one that is eminently useful. 
The Englishman can do his own growling, and does 
not want it repeated through a megaphone. Nor does 
he want general maxims from preachers in easy 
circumstances out of the struggle which he is carrying 
on. He cannot make points and manage adjectives 
with the skill of a professional scribe, but he has as 
good an idea of his duty—perhaps a better; and when 
the writing moralist is gloating over his eloquent 
appeal, he may be receiving the sort of regard which 
working mothers pay to a spinster who lectures them 
on their babies. Cleverness in these days is as common 
as dirt. The Englishman has always suspected it, and 
we think that he is right. He does not like lawyers 
because he knows that it is their trade to make the 
worse appear the better reason. He does not like the 
reticence and official evasions which are more or less 
necessary Or common in politics. He is not moved 
by epigrams. He wants the plain truth, and he feels 
that when all the moralists, politicians, and prophets 
have had their say he has not got so much of it as it 
is his right to know. It is his right because he is not 
going to be flustered. He is no child, to be fed with 
pills concealed in jam. He is steadier and braver than 
his representatives, stronger than his self-appointed 
lecturers. He is a little stupid and slow at taking in 
ideas, but this very ‘‘ tardiness in nature ’’ is prefer- 
able in a crisis to that highly nervous quickness which 
leads so easily to rash judgment, excitement, exaspera- 
tion, hysteria. People nowadays seem to ignore the 
fact that judgment is much more important than 
cleverness, and that the most theatrical man is not 
necessarily the most effective. As a rule, indeed, he is 
ineffective, like steam from a boiling pan. The greatest 
things in Nature—gestation, growth, and evolution— 
make no noise in their unceasing business. 

We have lost, alas! the great administrator whose 
calm reticence and immense work appealed so strongly 
to the nation, and, taken as a whole, our rulers lack 
the quiet self-confidence which is a main feature of the 
English character. Fearful of themselves, of the 
Press, and of the English people, they are always 
explaining. They do not inspire confidence, for they 
do not seem to act as if they had confidence behind 
them. Daily they get farther from the real feelings 
and opinions of the nation. For the nation, whatever 
its deficiencies in brain—no one doubts its driving 
power—has not learnt ‘‘ to dodge and palter”’ with 
vital issues; and that is the main occupation of a good 
many politicians, not merely in the usual strife of 
peace, but also among the uncertainties of war. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
ApprRecIATION (No. 104) BY VIEILLE Moustacue, 
THe Russian OFFENSIVE. 


HE lessons that are learnt in the school of 

adversity in war leave mental pictures that are 

burnt into the brain. No soldier who, almost in the 

hour of triumph, has seen victory snatched from his 

grasp owing to circumstances which he failed to under. 

stand, could ever forget upon what slender threads 
success or failure in war can hinge. 

Russian arms, when on their march to victory in 
Poland and Galicia in the early months of the war, pre. 
sented the sorry spectacle of being brought to a halt 
not by the enemy from without, but by an insidious 
enemy from within. Their armies, like those of Great 
Britain, were the victims of a scandalous want of fore- 
thought and preparation. Russia, when on the threshold 
of victory, found herself incapable of sustaining the 
combat, and necessity compelled the abandonment of 
the offensive. Austro-Germany claimed, as we know, 
victory after victory over an unarmed soldiery. There 
is no like picture in the history of war of brave 
warriors in their hundreds of thousands presenting 
their defenceless bodies as a rampart against over- 
powering storm. Beaten in battle, but undefeated in 
war, these gallant men were content to contest step 
by step with their adversaries in their retrograde move- 
ment, denied the use of a long-range weapon, but for 
ever ready to meet them in a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the bayonet. We know the story, how that the 
Grand Duke, by retiring his armies with an unbroken 
front, saved his country and his troops from what 
looked like a positive disaster. Armies, when 
forced by circumstances to fall back, gain in strength 
at each step in retrograde. They find supply and 
means of replenishing pouches and limbers and wasted 
cadres at the depéts in rear. The difficulties of the 
pursuers, on the other hand, increase. The very 
immensity of modern armies makes a campaign of 
movement slow and arduous, and more especially so in 
a country devoid of strategic railways. The toll of the 
pursuit cost the Dual Alliance heavily in men and 
munitions. They had failed to break the Russian line 
in twain, and the prospect of a coming winter foreboded 
another 1812. There is little doubt that had German 
arms been in sufficient strength to continue their push 
to the East, and gain the entire strategic line of rail- 
way that runs from Vilna to Rovno in the south, they 
would have denied to Russia much chance of renewing 
the offensive. But that is another story. The river 
Styr and the Pinsk Marshes have proved good friends 
to our Ally. He holds the great channel of traffic that 
traverses this inhospitable region, and thus has him- 
self denied to the enemy a means of lateral communica- 
tion for his armies which would have proved invaluable. 
At Russia’s darkest hour her Czar assumed the reins, 
and with the inspiring call upon the manhood of the 
Empire to ‘‘ fight on to victory’’, her people have 
nobly responded to the demand of their ruler. The 
fight began in the factory and the foundry. The 
Army, said the Czar, requires but more munitions, 
‘‘ which are the one object for which our valiant troops 
wait, in order to stop the foreign invasion and to bring 
success once again to our arms’’. It was a message 
that was equally pertinent to his Allies. The Czar 
found behind his armies countless German efforts that 
were at work, clogging the efforts of his men. He 
was quick to eradicate the poison that had got into the 
system and had worked with subtle influence for his 
defeat. When strong enough to strike again, those 
armies have struck and given blows in quick succession 
with marvellous and telling force. 

The Russian strategy, in its new initiative, has been 
based upon the advantages that can be gained by the 
errors of anadversary. Russia has seen, with much joy, 
the defensive lines of her opponents gradually growing 
weaker in strength as division after division has been 
withdrawn to hurl into the devouring furnace kindled 


by the Crown Prince at Verdun, or despatched to par- 
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take in the Austro-Hungarian diversion in the 
Trentino. What better moment to select for a blow, 
and what better method in its delivery than that from 
which she suffered in the past campaign? Germany, 
when in superior strength in the East, waged her 
offensive on a broad front with a simultaneous move- 
ment of her line of armies. Russia, now in superior 
strength, and daily getting still stronger, has elected 
to launch her own offensive against a weakened 
adversary, also on a broad front. It would be a faulty 
principle upon which to open a campaign, where every 
hope exists of smashing at least one opponent in the 
Dual Alliance, were it not for one factor. Germany 
has either got no strategic reserves at all, or else she 
is forced to dispose of them in the centre of gravity of 
the struggle, which lies in the West. Germany finds 
herself in the Eastern theatre in July 1916 in the same 
position as she was in September 1914 on the banks of 
the Marne. She lost the campaign in 1914 owing to 
the absence of strategic reserves. Many new forma- 
tions have since been created, and the perfect adminis- 
tration which is at the disposal of the Great General Staff 
in Berlin has for nearly twenty months permitted the 
sway, east to west, or vice versa, of her spare armies. 
The co-ordination of the strategy of the Allies now 
permits only the lateral movements along the fronts 
of such spare forces as Germany can muster. The 
strategic reserve horse no longer rocks from west to 
east. With this acquired knowledge of Germany’s 
power, or lack of power, Russian strategy can assume 
a still bolder form. It can discount the chances of 
any strategic offensive. It can afford to play on 
velvet, as it were, and make full use of all trump cards. 

It is with this advantage that Russia has launched 
her offensive with all the purport of a campaign of 
movement. In order to check her adversary from 
using to the full his well-laid methods of lateral com- 
munication, the Russian blows have been aimed at the 
great centres of railway junctions that lie behind the 
front lines of the opponent. Russia has had reason to 
learn the power of the German when in entire possession 
of his highly developed system, which enabled him to 
concentrate troops at strategic points in the shortest 
possible time. Two objectives stand out as initially 
imperative for the Russian purpose—the junction of 
Baronovitchi, in the north of the Pinsk Marshes, to 
prevent a movement of men to the south, and the 
junction of Kovel, in order to smash the very centre of 
the armies of the Dual Alliance. The German, driven 
to a strategic defensive, has been forced to thin out his 
already weakened lines in order to secure vital points. 
Russia, profiting by this tactical redisposition of her 
enemy, has been able to force these attenuated lines at 
many places. Cavalry has come into its own again 
and has scooped up prisoners in their thousands. Has 
something come over the spirit of the German that he 
can find no horsemen to take on the Cossack in the 
charge? No less than nine German cavalry divisions 
are counted in the German sector of the hostile lines of 
defence. That in itself tells a tale of short-handedness 
for offensive intent, when the swordsman is allotted the 
task of the infantryman in a fixed system of defence. 
While Kuropatkin is hammering the redoubtable 
Hindenburg in the north, and the Germans are being 
pinned to their strategic centres at Baronovitchi and 
Kovel, the Austrians have lost the equivalent of an 
army in their attempt to defend Galicia. It would 
almost seem as if the heart for a fight had gone out of 
this nation. The campaign in the Bukovina, which 
has resulted in the capture of the province, has freed 
Lechitzky’s army for effective co-operation to the 
south. By the defeat of von Pflanzer’s army on the 
extreme right of the defensive line of the Central 
Powers, General Brusiloff was given the option of two 
forms of strategy. He could either play on the nerves 
of his adversary by a descent upon the plains of 
Hungary, or he could push the victorious corps of 
Lechitzky along the north of the Carpathians and act 
upon the flank and rear of the hostile armies that are 
defending Lemberg. Like a sagacious leader, he has 


chosen the latter course. It is the aim of strategy to 
envelop or destroy the field armies of the enemy. 
Lemberg will fall into Russian hands like a ripe plum 
when once this purpose has been achieved. The 
elements at present have stayed the intended design. 
A flooded Pruth and Dneister, and their many tribu- 
taries, have delayed operations, and possibly afforded 
von Bothmer time and a loophole for escape. Russia 
has already gained in power by destroying and 
capturing nearly 300,000 of her opponents. Russia, 
re-armed, re-equipped, recruited, and thus revitalised, 
is no longer the helpless target of her foes, as was her 
fate in the long weeks of the enforced retreat a year 
ago. She would do well, once she has spiked the guns 
of her German adversary in the main centres which 
guard the arteries of a system that allows of German 
control over the destinies of her ally, to turn her best 
efforts to the extinction of all hopes of victory by 
Austria. Once that is achieved, the rest of the 
resisting power in the eastern theatre will be com- 
pelled to bow slowly to fate. Necessity, which knows 
no laws in the German military and moral code, 
will force her to relinquish her hold upon provinces 
which, a year ago, it was her cherished hope that she 
had annexed for ever. It will be unpalatable, but 
Germany will be driven to taste the same bitterness 
that she once inflicted upon her foe, and be forced to 
confess that the power of annihilation lies in numbers, 
and that she must face the alternative of that or of 
a retreat. 

The weakening of the Central Powers is due to their 
power of recuperation being less than that of the Allies. 
The links in the long chain that grips frontiers which 
fell to their lot when in the zenith of their strength are 
daily getting weaker. 

In Armenia the great achievements of the armies 
of the Grand Duke will shake the power of 
stimulating resistance so long enjoyed by the Young 
Turk. When the Osmanli sees the stiffening of 
German help that has for so long sustained his power 
of resistance withdrawn, owing to requirements nearer 
to the German home, he will lose heart in his cause. 
Russian arms in Armenia are moving with sure and 
abiding strides. The progress of the Russian columns, 
as sketched out in these pages many weeks ago, has 
followed the methodical plan therein delineated. The 
metalled route from Trebizond to Erzerum has been 
gained in its entirety. When that is achieved a 
new base at that port will facilitate the penetration 
westward along the main highway from Erzerum to 
Erzingan, and thence to the rich plateau of Sivas. 
With the province of Anatolia in Russian hands, the 
power of the Osmanli passes to the conqueror, for no 
bolstering up by German money or German lies will 
then convince the Turk of the invincibility of the 
Teuton Pawer. 

By the capture of Erzingan the gateway into the 
main stronghold of the real Turk is opened. The 
roadways from Trebizond to Erzingan have yet to be 
mastered; but the task is daily nearing completion 
This once achieved, we may look for a steady, but 
sure, progress by our Ally in the great undertaking to 
which he is committed. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 
THE CHIEFS OF THE WAR OFFICE. 
By OnE Wuo Knows THEM. 


FFICERS of both Army and Navy are, with very 

few exceptions, reticent and modest as to self- 
appreciation; they carry out thoroughly the Oriental 
precept as given in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’: ‘‘ Taci- 
turnity is an ornament, and in silence there is 
security; for if thou repent thee once of thy silence, 
thou wilt repent thee ten times of thy speech’’. Most 
people are conversant with the names and supposed 
qualities of all leading politicians, but only a few 
know even the names of the leading officers of 
the Army, upon whose shoulders rests the responsibility 
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for the administration and supply of our now gigantic 
Army, which has grown from 160,000 men into 
millions. This was due to the genius and determina- 
tion of Lord Kitchener, ably and loyally supported by 
the four principal officers of the Army—the Chief of 
the Imperial and General Staff, the Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General, and the Master-General of 
Ordnance. There have been some changes in the 
first two of these; it would be impossible to find four 
more capable and energetic men than those who now 
hold these four most important appointments, and it is 
doubtful if they could possibly be filled so well as 
they are now at this supremely critical period in the 
Empire’s history. The holders of the four are Sir 
William Robertson, Sir Nevil Macready, Sir John 
Cowans, and Sir Stanley von Donop. They are brim- 
ful of vigour and zeal, but as silent and as little self- 
assertive as statesmen are commonly the contrary. 

The Chief of the Staff, General Sir William Robertson, 
is the strongest and most interesting personality in the 
Empire at the present time. He is head and shoulders 
above most men, and is one who was bound by great 
ability and sheer force of character to rise to the top of 
any profession which he adopted. He has risen to the 
head of the Army, and there is not a dissentient voice 
which would suggest another better qualified for the 
post ; in the Church he would have risen to be Primate, 
in the law Lord Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice, and 
if he had been luckless enough to adopt statecraft 
he must have become Prime Minister. He has held 
a large number of important Staff appointments, 
including that of Commandant of the Staff College, and 
commands in peace and war, and has greatly distin- 
guished himself in all. He has taken part in many wars, 
and has deservedly received many honours. It is quite 
impossible to be with him without feeling that he is 
no ordinary man, and that the Empire is indeed for- 
tunate to have in him the eminently right man in the 
right place. Lord Kitchener reposed perfect confi- 
dence in him, as does the whole Army, which is the 
only good judge of those who are set in authority 
over it. Sir William is only 56 years of age. 

The Adjutant-General, Sir Nevil Macready, is also a 
man of great ability and marked personality. He has 
fought in many wars, but was probably never faced with 
greater difficulties than when he was entrusted to deal 
with the strike riots in Wales and the rebellious arming 
in Ulster. He managed both with tact and firmness, 
and both in a less resolute hand might have produced 
bloodshed and deaths innumerable, for the weak Irish 
Government had annulled the Arms Act, the only sure 
safeguard in Ireland against rebellion, and had tacitly 
allowed the hot-headed Irish to arm without opposi- 
tion. General Macready was the first Adjutant-General 
of our Army in France, where he greatly distinguished 
himself. This year he was transferred to the same 
appointment at home. Is it well known that he, like 
Sir William Robertson, is an officer in whom the nation 
can have as complete confidence as has the Army? He 
is but 54 years old. 

Of the Quartermaster-General, Sir John Cowans, it 
1s impossible to speak too highly, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that, having regard to the gigantic 
task of supply and transport which has fallen to him 
in this war, no one has ever filled the post of Quarter- 
master-General so efficiently. | He has occupied his 
present position throughout the war, and he and his 
department have done their work without a hitch and 
with no shortcoming that could be avoided, though 
supplying and transporting millions of men and myriads 
of horses. The country and the Army are fortunate to 
have had a man like Sir John Cowans as Quartermaster- 
General when the war was craftily and suddenly forced 
on the world by the Kaiser. Sir John Cowans is 54 
years of age. 

The Master-General of Ordnance, Sir Stanley von 
Donop, is an eminently accomplished Artillery officer, 
who saw much service in the South African War, and 


| the war, and his work, though of terrible difficulty at 
the commencement owing to our utter unpreparedness 
for the war, the fault of the Government, has bee 
admirably carried out. In him Lord Kitchener reposed 
complete and particular confidence, and well he might, 
for the manner in which the terrible emergency and 
shortage of shells when the war broke out were met by 
von Donop and his department is beyond praise. It 
abstracts nothing from the credit due to Mr. Lloyd 
George for the impetus which his great energy gave 
to the manufacture of munitions that no department 
could have done better or served the country more 
faithfully and efficiently than have done the present 
Master-General of Ordnance and his subordinates, 
The General is 56 years of age. 

It will be noticed that the average age of the four 
principal officers of the Army is 55. Our generals 
generally are comparatively young, younger than those 
of any other belligerent country. Yet not long since 
we had a remarkably foolish assertion made in the 
House of Commons by an egregious politician, a man 
who knows nothing of military matters, that our 
generals were too old. 

The people should know well who are the control 
ling and driving heads of the Army, to whom, as 
well as to our most admirable and famous Commander- 
in-Chief in France, Sir Douglas Haig, they owe far 
more than many of them seem to realise. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


A FRIEND OF CHARLES LAMB.* 
ITERARY men, imitating Thackeray, talk of Saint 
Charles Lamb. But Lamb could not claim 
sainthood; he was 
‘*A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ’’, 


also for human nature’s daily drink. If there was a 
saint in his circle, it was surely Dyer, Saint George. 
Dyer gave up preferment for the sake of his religious 
opinions, lived on water gruel, visited the afflicted in 
the prisons of the day, was not wise as to this present 
world, and had all the hermit’s carelessness about 
clothes. Though he figured as one of the ‘‘ Public 
Characters of 1798-99 ’’, his literary industry has left 
no mark on the world. Of his writings his pamphlets 
only are remarkable. His compilations on Cambridge 
are dull, and the vast labour which supplied all that 
was original in Valpy’s editions of the classics (141 
volumes !) is no commendation now. Yet in a restless 
time of suspicion, when the Wordsworths attracted 
the attention of a spy because they did their washing 
on Sundays, and Coleridge was supposed to be arrang- 
ing an invasion of our shores by a fleet which would 
sail up a small brook, Dyer did not hesitate to protest 
against unfair penalties and the harrowing of the 
poor. He published pamphlets, entitled ‘‘ The Com- 
plaints of the Poor People of England ’’ and ‘‘ A Dis- 
sertation on the Theory and Practice of Benevolence ’’, 
the sub-title of which is ‘‘A Little Register Book of 
Distresses’’. Mr. Cooke, a baker of Cambridge, 
suffered for saying ‘‘ Damn the Monarchy!’’, and 
six months’ solitary confinement for treason was not 
infrequent. The Rev. Mr. Palmer, of Dundee, for 
the publication of a seditious handbill, an address by 
somebody else on Parliamentary reform, was sentenced 
to transportation beyond the seas for seven years. The 
debtors’ prisons were as they appear in ‘ Pickwick ” 
and ‘‘ Little Dorrit ’’, and the day labourer’s wages in 
Cambridgeshire and adjoining counties were ‘6s. 
a week and a mess in the morning’’. Meanwhile 
Cambridge dons were objecting to improvements on 
the land because they spoilt their hunting and shoot- 
ing. 
All these anomalies Dyer attacked in firm and 
moderate language. 
dren of rich parents being introduced to scholastic 


has held many important and scientific appointments. 
He has been Master-General of Ordnance throughout ! 


privileges meant for the poor, as the Head Masters’ 


* From sources of unpublished information. 
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Conference has done since; and he advocated reforms 
of prison life which have long since been adopted. 
His nume€rous travels about the country, to see prisons 
and libraries, represent a rare combination of the 
philanthropist and the bookworm. Every savant, 
says the French epigram, is a bit of a cadaver, some- 
what dead to the world of things as they are; but, 
absent-minded as Dyer was, he had at least an eye for 
essential reform. Alas! he had not an eye or a gift 
for style, and his pamphlets, though thoroughly 
sound, are intolerably dull. All these dry pages of 
Dyer’s, brown and crumbling after a hundred years, 
reveal only one touch of homely English. He speaks 
of the oppression of the poor by “‘ an old gripus of a 
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baronet ’’. 

After various teaching and schoolmastering Dyer 
settled down in Clifford’s Inn, and here he remained 
from 1792, till his death—a period of well over forty 
years—a simple creature among a crowd of lawyers; 
a dove in a serpent’s nest, as Lamb says. He lived 
without luxuries a life of dreamy scholarship and medi- 
tation. His simplicity kept him poor, but there is a 
record of his borrowing two guineas on very indifferent 
security from one of the biggest skinflints among the 
publishers of London. 

He married at the age of 70 a lady who had already 
had three husbands, and who lived to her hundredth 
year. She had no taste for poetry, but, being a notable 
Devonshire woman, increased the comfort of Dyer’s 
life probably more than the various Elizas and Annas 
of his poems would have done if they had got hold of 
him in earlier days. 

G. D.’s Poems, of which Lamb made some excellent 
fun, have all the faded artificiality of the eighteenth 
century. Some of them are sprightly in a mild way, 
and the author’s total absence of humour allowed him 
to introduce words which must be very rare in poetry. 
In his ‘‘ Democritus Junior ”’, describing the delights 
of a gay youth, he says: 

“Light was my heart, when life was young, 
As kid o’er verdant plain, 
I laugh’d, and danc’d, I snigger’d, toy’d, and sung : 
The lads and lassies joined my gamesome strain; 
And age stood smirking by us growing young 
again ’’, 
The “‘ snigger ”’ sounds as odd in verse as ‘‘ pyjamas ”’. 
It is hardly worth while to quote any of the poems at 
length, and better perhaps to indicate by a phrase or 
two their style. Everywhere the grove or groves 
are associated with love or loves. The ‘‘ sympathist "’ 
addressed ‘‘in an alcove, at noon, on a very sultry 
day ’’’ is exhorted to ‘‘ warm with purest fires the 
tuneful tribes ’’. 

Virtue and Science flourish everywhere. Leave is 
asked to woo the moral muse; the Star of Freedom 
rises as often as the moon in Byron; ‘‘ trembling 
nymphs to shelter fly ’’ and ‘‘ modest Truth is heard 
to groan’’. Rhymes not too severely consonant cele- 
brate ‘‘ female worth ’’. 

But the poems (102 pages) are nothing compared 
with the prefaces (122 pages). Dyer was very proud of 
his visionary verse, and here is his account of his art 
of dreaming, which is at once naive, portentous, and 
charming : 

“‘ After having performed the business of the day, 
I retire to my lodging with as much deliberateness and 
solemnity as if I was entering Trophonius’s cave, for 
such at this season is my room tome. But instead of 
the usual rites and ceremonies performed by those who 
consulted the oracle of Trophonius, such as sacrificing 
a ram, washing in a river, anointing with oil, drink- 
ing of the river Lethe, and the like, I endeavour to 
divest myself of every inordinate passion—plunging 
myself, as I might say, in the depth of mind, purifying 
my affections, by thinking on the most amiable person 
I know, which, to speak the truth, is generally some 
lady, and, to work myself up to a kind of poetic 
frenzy. During this process, at a fixed time, enters 
my old woman, who knows my manner. Her business 
is to bring my gown and nightcap, placing at the same 


time a pillow on the side of my elbow-chair and two 
pipes with tobacco on the table, and to leave me with- 
out the smallest conversation. 

‘‘ During my smoking the first pipe, I think over 
where I have been, what I have been doing, what 
I have left undone, and the like, for that day as nearly 
as I can according to the rule of Pythagoras, adding, 
moreover, which is going indeed beyond the rule of 
Pythagoras, what has been done by others, and, more 
particularly, by the great council of the nation. As 
soon as ever I come within the two or three last 
whiffs of my pipe I as regularly fall asleep, as the 
clock strikes twelve when the hand points to the 
hour. 

‘« My sleep continues for three hours at a time, and 
sometimes more, and passes all before the approach 
of night—for at night I never dream—and during the 
dreaming fit I sleep as sound, according to the saying, 
as a church-steeple. Strange things pass in my mind 
during this very separation from sense and matter; 
though, if I may judge from what | feel, as well as 
from what my old lady tells me, with very different 
affections; sometimes in great agitations and violent 
contortions of body; sometimes I am all calmness and 
serenity; for, to use an expression of the. old lady’s, 
she sometimes finds me quiet and motionless, as the 
children in the wood, when they were covered with 
leaves by the robin-redbreast. 

‘“ As soon as I awake, I take my other pipe; and, 
if anything occurs, which I wish to keep in remem- 
brance, either for myself or the benefit of man- 
kind, I put it down on paper while I am smoking: 
it is remarkable that my dreams are all in verse.’’ 

It is remarkable, the pitiless modern critic adds, 
that they are all in such bad verse. The contortions 
of the Sibyl did not bring the inspiration. 

So simple a dreamer was an easy prey to most 
people. Underfed and too generous to poor, OF 
poorer, relations, G. D. walked into the New River in 
the full light of day, as all the world knows. Lamb 
told him that Castlereagh wrote the Waverley 
Novels, and instructed him to meet the Persian am- 
bassador and worship the sun on Primrose Hill at 
half-past six in the morning. That is the account of 
the tricksy Elia, but he had really nothing to do 
with this early worship. It was a meeting of Ancient 
British Bards, the maddest of whom, Edward Wil- 
liams, recited his ‘‘ Ode on Converting a Sword into 
a Pruning-hook ’’. Dyer had a capacity for collecting 
odd friends, and one would have liked to hear his 
conversation with Lord Buchan. That eccentric peer, 
when Walter Scott was supposed to be dying, pene- 
trated to the bedroom and explained that there was 
‘no need to worry, as he himself would make all the 
arrangements for the funeral. As for Williams, the 
Welsh bard, he commonly rode a horse, and one day, 
coming to a toll-gate, shouted to the keeper, “* What’s 
to pay?” ‘‘ For what?’’ asked the man. “ For my 
horse, of course.”’ ‘‘ There’s no horse here, sir.”” 
“Bless me!’’ exclaimed the bard; ‘‘I thought I was 
on horse-back!’’ Doubtless he was riding his own 
spiritual hobby-horse. 

But why, it may be asked, has G. D., the poor, 
musty bookworm, escaped the lumber-room of time? 
It was not Lamb’s fun alone that immortalised him. 
He had one of the finest hearts of his age, if the 
simplest. Leigh Hunt described him as ‘‘a Goldsmith 
with the genius taken out of him, but the goodness 
left—an angel of the dusty heaven of the bookstalls 
and the British Museum ’’. Lamb said that he had 
no natural sin about him. Blind for eight years, he 
was cheerful and happy. Hazlitt called him one of 
God Almighty’s gentlemen. Barry Cornwall says 
that he was “‘ as simple as the daisy, which we think 
we admire and daily tread under foot’. The age of 
innocence with him was never over; he did not reach 
the next age—which is the age of greediness. 
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ORIENTAL LIGHT CAVALRY. 
By Lieut.-CoL. A. C. YATE. 
II. 
N the VIIth century of our era the Sassanian dynasty 
of Persia fell before the Arabs, and they in 
turn fell, in the XIth century, before the Seljukide 
Turks. In the year 1071, at the battle of Manzikert, 
between the Byzantine Emperor Romanus Diogenes and 
the Seljouk Alp Arslan, the scene enacted at Carrhe 
between Crassus and Surenas was repeated. Again the 
horse-archer harried the heavies, yielded before their 
\ advance, pressed upon them in their retreat, and prac- 
tically destroyed the Byzantine army. It was with 
them that Godfrey de Bouillon and his companions in 
command had to deal, as the First Crusade marched 
from Nicea to Antioch. That the Turks were then 
supported by the Bedouins of the Syro-Arabic desert 
there is no reason to doubt. Both Gibbon (VII., p. 213) 
and Michaud (‘‘ Hist. des Croisades ’’, I., p. 172) inci- 
dentally indicate how the Crusaders learnt the lesson, 
fortunately at much less expense, which the Parthians 
had taught to Crassus, and the Seljouk Turks to the 
Romans. But, to gain a correct grasp of the ordeal 
that awaited the Crusading armies which traversed, or 
strove to traverse, Asia Minor, Jerusalem being their 
goal, the serious student must turn to Professor Oman’s 
‘*Art of War in the Middle Ages’’, V., ii. (a), than 
which I know no better treatise on the subject. Like 
Xenophon, 1,500 years before, they took steps to ex- 
temporise an efficient body of light cavalry. These are 
the type of troops which later, whether as part of the 
forces of the Hospitallers or Templars or of the Lusig- 
nan dynasty of Cyprus, became known in Europe as 
Turcopoli or Turcopli (v. Ducange, s.v.), or, in the Frank 
tongue, as Turcoples. Report has it that these Turcopli 
were recruited from the offspring of Christian fathers 
and Moslem mothers, or vice-vers4. The solid Euro- 
pean was not adapted to light cavalry work in the East. 
The half-breed, of whom there must have been thou- 
sands between the AZgean Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
was made use of for the light horse, just as he was 
also soon afterwards for the Janissaries.* Comte Jean 
de Kergorlay, in his ‘‘ Soirs d’Epopée en Chypre’’, 
pp. 10-11, thus defines ‘‘ Turcoples ’’: ‘‘ Milice & cheval 
accessible aux roturiers et recrutée indifféremment 
parmi les Européens et parmi les Chrétiens orientaux ’’. 
The Turcoples of Cyprus ranked as ‘‘ écuyers’’ and 
were endowed by the King of Cyprus. In the organisa- 
tion of the Hospitallers and Templars the post of 
Turcopolier or Commander of the Light Cavalry was 
one of high dignity. Finally, the Turcopolier of the 
Hospitallers was raised to the status of Conventual 
Bailiff, and this post was, from 1338 onward, made a 
permanent appanage of the Head of the English 
Langue. Considering that from 1310 to the day of 
their suppression (1798) the Hospitallers inhabited two 
islands, Rhodes and Malta, we fail to see why the 
Commander of the light cavalry was a person of im- 
portance; but Vertot and Whitworth Porter explain 
this by saying, the one that ‘‘ les Hospitaliers ne se 
servaient de ce titre que pour désigner le Colonel 
général de |’Infanterie ’’, and the other that the Turco- 
polier had charge of the coast defences of both islands. 
It must have been during the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries, while the great Military Orders held the Holy 
Land, that the title of Turcopolier conveyed its true 
meaning—viz., that of Commander of the light cavalry ; 
and as such, as we learn from M. J. D. Le Roulx (‘‘ Les 
Hospitaliers en Terre Sainte et 4 Chypre’’, 1100-1310 
A.D.), he was subordinate to the Maréchal of the Order. 
It was not till 1304 that the Chapter raised him to the 
rank of a Capitular Bailiff, and attached the dignity 
once and for all to the English Langue. One of the 
most distinguished men who held it was Garnier de 
Napoli, Grand Prior of England, in 1187 elected Grand 
Master of the Hospitallers, and no sooner elected than 
* Vide Whitworth Porter’s ‘‘ Hospitallers ’’ (Edit. 1883), pp. 164 
and 725, and Addison’s ‘‘ Templars”, p. 72. Professor Oman’s 
description of the battle of Marchfeld (Aug., 1278) is a contempo- 


tary picture of the use of horse-bowmen and light cavalry in 
Europe. ‘‘ Art of War in the Middle Ages’’, pp. 500-519. 


killed (4 July 1187) at the hard-fought but fatal battle 
of Hittin or Tiberias. From 1304 to 1551 the dignity 
and duties of Turcopolier were held by the head of the 
English Langue. Sir Nicholas Upton was the last 
Englishman to fill the office, which, after his death, 
was incorporated in the person of the Grand Master, 
pending the revival of the English Langue, suppressed 
by Henry VIII. As everyone knows, the English 
Langue has been revived, and that nearly ninety years 


ago; but, as its duties are now purely Hospitaller, and 
only martial in so far as the rescue and care of the 
wounded and presence in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of war involve it in the attendant danger—no 
slight one. The revival of the title of Turcopolier has 
at present nothing to justify it. I have on several 
opportunities in the last three or four years ventured 
to suggest that the time is at hand when the reunion of 
the several Branches of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem might take place. The great Napoleonic War 
period undid the Order, and one knows now that Malta 
is and must remain British. But what the Great War 
of 1790 to 1815 undid, the Great War of to-day 
may restore. Italy has paved the way by hoisting in 
1911 the Banner of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
which is also the Banner of the House of Savoy and of 
the Italian Kingdom, on the old Citadel of the Knights 
in Rhodes. By the Treaty of Paris of 30 May 1814 the 
possession of Malta was confirmed to His Britannic 
Majesty and, in consequence of this, representatives of 
the Order, duly empowered, applied to the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1914, for the grant of a chef-lieu somewhere 
in the Mediterranean, in place of Malta. The request 
was not granted. If a similar request should be pre- 
ferred before the Congress which will be convened on 
the termination of the present war, it is not in the 
power of anyone to assert categorically that that Con- 


| gress would refuse to concede the restoration of the 


Island of Rhodes to the Order. 

The Osmanli Turks, no more than the Hospitallers, 
have found use for light cavalry in a Mediterranean 
island. The broad, open areas of Asia Minor and 
Macedonia, the plains of Hungary, the steppes of Rus- 
sia, and the wastes and oases of Persia have been the 
best school for the élite of the world’s chevau-légers. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston gives in his ‘‘ History of 
Persia’? an admirable description of the ‘‘ Persian 
Irregular Cavalry ’’ of to-day. Wiry horse and hardy 
trooper are well depicted. ‘‘ They are for the most part 
splendid horsemen, being trained to ride from child- 
hood, and being able to perform remarkable feats of 
agility and marksmanship while proceeding at full 
gallop. Herodotus said that the ancient Persians 
taught their sons three things—to ride, to draw the 
bow, and to speak the truth. Though the last-named 
precept has long ago been expunged from the ethical 
code of their descendants, the Persians still observe the 
first prescription, while at ‘‘ drawing the long bow ” 
they are unequalled in the world. These irregular 
cavalry are the sole modern survivors of the mounted 
hosts that scattered the legions of Rome, that followed 
the banner of Tamerlane, and that crossed the Indus 
with Nadir Shah’’. The Cossack and the Croat have 
both in their day made their mark in Europe and car- 
ried terror into the lands which their rulers invaded. 
The Croats of Tilly were the ‘‘ Huns”? of their day. 
The French cavalry of the XVIIth century, trained 
under such men as Turenne and Condé, acquired a 
very high reputation, but competent authority states 
that ‘‘ it could not vie with that of the Turks either as 
regards its own efficiency or the results which it 
achieved ’’. So formidable and so much feared were the 
Turkish horsemen that the Russian Infantry, when 
opposed to them, invariably carried chevaux-de-frise in 
light carts for their protection. It has been very justly 
remarked that no other cavalry has ever obtained such 
an ascendency as this over infantry. Colonel Chesney, 
the man who should have made the Baghdad Railway, 
writing in 1854 of the Russo-Turkish campaigns of 
1828 and 1829, said: ‘‘ The high name acquired by the 
Cossacks elsewhere in Europe was not, nor is it likely 
to be, maintained in Turkey, where they were speedily 
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matched by the Dellis, and the heavy massive dra- 
goons shared the same fate ’’’. Colonel Frank Russell, 
writing of the same period, says: ‘‘ The great strength 
of the (Turkish) army lay in irregular cavalry’’; but 
when he comes to write of the same army in 1877 he 
says: ‘‘ The Turkish horsemen of the present day have 
jost all the dash and enterprise which rendered them 
during the last century the terror of European armies ’’. 
It would seem that the spirit and genius of the irregular 
horseman has fled back to whence it came, to the 
Bedouin Arabs or Saracens of Mesopotamia and the 
Tigris and Euphrates Valleys. If so, then it will meet 
a worthy rival in the magnificent Indian Cavalry which 
has, till recently, been wasted on or in rear of the 
trenches of France and Flanders. Let it cut its way to 
Baghdad, as in 1882 it cut its way to Cairo. Both in 
their day have been Capitals of the Caliphs. Both are 
destined to own a British suzerainty. 

Thus, even to this day, the home of the light horse- 
man is the East; and, when this war is over, the light 
cavalry of the Indians and of the basins of the 
Euphrates and the Nile may, not impossibly, under the 
egis of the pax Britannica—pardon the suspicion of a 
“bull ’’—once more mould the destinies of wars. 
Barbed wire, troglodytic defences and high explosive 
monster shells are not encouraging, but the days of 
Stuart and Morley raids are not yet past. War, as we 
saw fifty odd years ago, promptly taught our Ameri- 
can brethren, both of the North and South, that light 
cavalry had still a powerful réle before it. 


E. B. 


HAVE a memory of a very slender boy of nine 

with great piercing blue eyes, strangely butting 
brows, fair curly hair. He was my playmate at a 
preparatory school. Fierce, passionate, yet shy and 
retiring, and ever dreaming—dreaming always of 
battle, of war, of charges, of conflict with imaginary 
enemies. He would savagely defend his idol, King 
Charles I., and a sure way to a black eye was to 
champion Cromwell in his presence, for when aroused 
from some dream of Edgehill to the realities of the 
playground he carried his dream into his life—I can 
still see a crowd of little boys laughing and yelping 
around one whose blood ran from his smitten nose, 
while, apart, with blazing eyes and heaving chest, 
stood my small friend, gasping and rejoicing at having 
avenged some slight upon his martyred hero. 

* * * 


Time passed and he grew to a youth, always read- 
ing, dreaming, and drawing, but always his dreams, 
his books, and his sketches centred on certain themes 
with a thousand variations, and that was England, 
war, patriotism, loyalty, sacrifice. Every English hero 
he knew, whether a figure of history or fiction, down 
to the smallest detail of their lives; every battle in 
English history, every regimental honour, every deed 
which had earned a V.C., every victory and every 
defeat within the last 4oo years, he carried in his 
mind, dreamed about, and drew in curious little pen 
and ink sketches. 

As time went on he was assailed by horrid doubts, 
he read and re-read the ‘‘ Drums of the Fore and 
Aft’. Were the English degenerating? Was 
patriotism dying? Were these little cockneys a failing 
race? This idea haunted him like a nightmare, and 
he fled from it to thoughts of the Armada, of Mal- 
plaquet, Fontenoy, Badajoz, Waterloo, the Redan, 
and Lucknow. He watched and considered men only 
in the light of what they were worth to England—sol- 
diers, sailors, squires, hunting men, dockers, navvies, 
and I know not who; these people, he thought, would 
fight as had their ancestors when the day came; but, 
ever and again, he feared certain types of men 
—-politicians, park lecturers, and, above all, them of 


self a subaltern in a Militia regiment, and for a space 
we soldiered together; then the war carried him to 
Cape Town, the veldt swallowed him up, and after a 
year cast him out and sent him home sick, and 
mentioned in despatches. 

Then began for him the peace routine of regular 
Army life, and he went back to his dreams, his 
drawings, and his books in such spare time as he had. 
The social side of the Army his romantic disposition 
loathed and detested. His old fear of the degeneracy 
of the English crowded back upon him, and added to 
this another fear: his fear of the stupidity, want of 
imagination, and idleness of his fellow-countrymen. 
He felt some great catastrophe was coming, and that 
England would be found wanting. Time passed, and 
the illness which he had contracted in South Africa 
returned and obliged him to leave the Army, and he 
found himself alone in London. 

* 

For eight years he dreamed of war and waited for 
the day—always watching, studying the English. He 
cared little enough for the inhabitants of the rest of 
the United Kingdom; he knew they were all right. 
His one anxiety was the strength of the English, of 
the English counties; his one doubt lest they should 
fail in the supreme test. Then came the crash of 
Armageddon, and with it for him a Captaincy in a 
Territorial battalion of his old regiment. He flung 
himself into his work with fierce earnestness, and as 
those first terrible months of the war rolled on they 
brought him immense relief. 

The English of England were the English of old, the 
English of his dreams, the English of Hastings, of 
Poictiers, of Agincourt, of the Armada, of Dunbar, of 
Waterloo. Victory or defeat might be theirs, but at 
least their old qualities were still untarnished— 
tenacity, courage, and unconquerable calm. There 
came upon him a desperate longing for battle, to be 
out in the trenches, and there to end. The dream of 
his life became a reality; the great day had come for 
him when he went with his regiment to Flanders. 
There his fearless courage, his disregard of death, his 
gentle manners, his purity of patriotism endeared him 
to the North Countrymen he loved and led. 

A few weeks ago he came to London for a week’s 
leave. Before it was half ended the call of the front 
set him longing to return. On 22 July he fell in 
action, dying the death he had coveted so long. 

The day or the day before he was killed, describing 
a trench raid, he wrote: ‘‘ The Boche screams were 
really dreadful; I don’t think Englishmen could make 
noises like that ’’. 

The dream of his life was reached, and his mind was 


at rest. 
M. S. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN 
IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
24 July 1916. 

Sir,—Perhaps, in view of the impasse over Home 
Rule and the settlement question, some notes by an 
Englishman lately in Ireland may be to the point. Last 
year I was in the Irish mail accident, and this year I 
have been in the Irish rebellion. My wife and I 
arrived at the Railway Hotel, Galway, on the Thursday 
before Easter, and the rebellion broke out on Easter 
Monday, so that we just escaped being shut up in 
Dublin. In Galway we were cut off for more than a 
week from the outside world, being unable to obtain 
any newspapers, except a few sheets which were 
printed locally, or letters, until after martial law 
had been declared on Monday, 1 May, and even then 
our English letters were censored each way: The 


the red neckties and brazen selfish voices. 
* * * 


He was about eighteen when the South African War 
broke out, and, to his intense delight, he found him- 


telegraphic wires had been cut, and that produced addi- 
| tional anxiety, as we were supposed to be suffering 
great deprivations. 
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The first indication that we had that matters were 
serious was when the District Inspector sent his family 
to stay at the hotel for safety, and in order to make 
room in the Royal Irish Constabulary Barracks. 
What, however, saved Galway from being wrecked 
was, I believe, the promptitude of the naval, military, 
and police authorities, especially the County and 
District Inspectors, and a war vessel in the bay firing 
in broad daylight at two o’clock on the Wednesday 
afternoon upwards of half-a-dozen shells towards 
the disaffected village of Castlegar. The police 
were supposed to be in the cemetery in that direc- 
tion, and the rebels were believed to be in a wood 
beyond, where there was much scrub and caves formed 
by underground streams. We watched from the top 
of the Railway Hotel the guns, which fired shells about 
four miles inland, crossing the site where, in years long 
ago, the Cromwellian Army had fired upon the City of 
Galway. The shelling was, no doubt, for range- 
finding and for frightening purposes, as nobody was 
hurt by it. We inspected later where the shells had 
fallen, and I have in my possession a piece of one of 
them, a curious memento of civil war, and I have also 
half of a Cromwellian cannon-ball, which was found in 
the old town walls. The rebels saw that the warship 
was able to command all the approaches to Galway 
and also the village of Oranmore, some four or five 
miles distant, and it was stated that inhabitants had 
been told to evacuate the village lest it might be 
shelled. Motors were commandeered, and a small 
body of constables, with the District Inspector, 
motored out to meet a force of about 400 rebels, which 
was reported to be coming from the direction of 
Athenry. In the first scrap on the Tuesday morning 
Constable Patrick Whelan was killed, quite close to 
the District Inspector, his face being blown away by 
gun-fire with a charge of No. 3 shot. The constables 
returned the fire on the rebels, who were in ambush, 
and it is supposed that they made a substantial impres- 
sion upon them. Whelan was buried at six o’clock on 
the Thursday evening, an immense concourse of people 
following the body to the grave, where the ‘‘ Last 
Post’’ was sounded by the bugles of a detachment of 
about 200 Munster Volunteers, which had landed in 
the morning and had taken up their quarters in the 
Oranmore Barracks, the depét of the Connaught 
Rangers. So cut off were we from the outside world 
that it was impossible to communicate the death and 
burial of Whelan to his family. 

On Friday, 23 April, another detachment of troops 
arrived, and work was being constantly undertaken 
by the constabulary, supported by the soldiers and 
sailors. One thing that was noticeable was that a 
detachment of constables was brought from Belfast, a 
silent comment upon the condition of Ireland, because 
the trouble was not a religious one of Protestants 
against Roman Catholics, or of Ulstermen against 
South Irishmen, but on one side were the Sinn Fein 
men, or Irish Volunteers, and opposed to them were 
the National Volunteers, so that the Belfast constables 
were, as it were, peacemakers between two factions 
of countrymen outside Ulster. Gradually news filtered 
through, and we heard of what was taking place in 
Dublin. Now the rebels were rounded up, and in the 
early morning streams of motor-cars would come into 
Galway laden with rebels in charge of police, and soon 
there were about 300 lodged in Galway Gaol. The 
words “‘ Sinn Fein’’ mean “‘ For ourselves ’’—that is 
to say, the men who were fighting were fighting for 
the absolute separation of Ireland from England. 
They were what you might call extremists, clamouring 
for that unknown quantity, expressed in an algebraic 
term, Home Rule. One felt that underneath the 
surface the people were in sympathy with them. There 
was not much pinch as regards provisions, for the 
handy-man of the Navy supplied flour, and taught the 
natives how to make bread without yeast. Potatoes 
doubled in price, but that was really only fanciful, and 
perhaps porter was the chief thing that was missed by 
the natives. The local Naval Commandant reduced 


the hours of the drinking-houses, which are, I suppose 
by courtesy, described as grocery establishments ig 
Galway, but there was enough and to spare. One ¢ir. 
cumstance which might cause anyone outside of 
Ireland to smile was that during this week of rebellion 
I heard talk of the presentation of a pair of white 
gloves in token of the fact that there was no crime 
in Galway! But I give that story for what it may be 
worth. 

On Tuesday, 2 May, the day after martial law had 
been declared, the first train left Galway for Dublin, 
and the exportation of rebels commenced. On the 
Saturday about 200 of them were sent off by train in 
charge of a detachment of Sherwood Foresters, which, 
after service in Dublin, had come on to Athlone for 
rest. The crowd in the streets seemed as sympathetic 
with the rebels as they had appeared to be at the 
funeral of Constable Whelan, and one heard women 
keening in the street. On Tuesday, 9 May, the Belfast 
constables left Galway. My wife and I left on 
Thursday, 11 May, for the Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin, 
after obtaining a passport which it was necessary to 
show upon our arrival at the Dublin Station. We 
walked from Broadstone Station through Sackville 
Street to the Shelbourne Hotel. The visitor would 
hardly know poor old Sackville Street. It has been 
ruined like Ypres. It looks something like Paris after 
the Commune. We saw the Post Office gutted and 
the skeletons of walls of lofty buildings standing near 
it, which were being pulled down by ropes and a 
traction engine for the safety of the public. The Shel- 
bourne Hotel had most of the windows on the ground 
floor facing St. Stephen’s Green, and facing Dawson 
Street, riddled by bullets, most of them fired by the 
soldiers who were in the occupation of the hotel. The 
holes in the plate-glass windows were very remarkable. 
Generally they appeared to be in the left-hand lower 
corners of the windows. Soldiers, no doubt, would 
have exposed themselves had they raised the windows 
to fire on the rebels, who were entrenched in the Green. 
Each of them was about the size of a florin, sur- 
rounded by a kind of crystal of about half-an-inch in 
width, with cracks radiating in different directions. 
The military had entered the hotel, creeping along 
Dawson Street to a back entrance, and they placed a 
Maxim on the roof. During the fighting the body of a 
rebel lay within sight of the hotel on the Green for 
several days, and the body of a horse was for several 
days in the street. 

Under martial law people were confined to their 
houses between certain hours, and so Dublin was 
absolutely silent after half-past eight at night. On 
Sunday, 14 May, the hour was extended to midnight, 
and on Monday St. Stephen’s Green was once more 
open to the public. The road leading by Ballsbridge 
into Dublin was one of the most interesting sights, as 
showing the facts of the fighting and the positions 
taken up by the rebels at corner houses which com- 
manded roads. The unfortunate owners or occupiers 
of these houses had their property battered to pieces. 
The rebels looked like the riff-raff of the community, 
and it is incredible that any sane people should allow 
such men to govern a country. Sinn Feiners are only 
the extreme Home Rulers at one end of a scale. One 
has an illustration of such extremes of the scale among 
the Nationalist Members of the House of Commons. 
As an Irishman remarked to me, ‘‘ You have there 
Redmond at one end of the gamut, and Dillon, Devlin, 
and Ginnell at the other.’’ The remarks of the people, 
too, were not without interest. An Irishman asked the 
question: Was it the British or was it the Sinn 
Feiners who had won? An Irishwoman remarked that 
all was going on well till the soldiers arrived and 
disturbed the minds of the peopie. 

There is no doubt that martial law saved the country, 
and it will be a pity if that law is in any way weakened. 
At Ashbourne, for instance, I was told that eight of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary were shot, and a 


wounded officer had his brains blown out, and that the 
man chiefly responsible for this awful atrocity is a man 
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who has now received a short sentence of penal servi- | 
tude, probably in consequence of morbid public senti- 
mentality. What is wanted is strict impartiality, and 
no nonsense. Apart altogether from the question of 
martial law, before anything can be done for the paci- 
fication of Ireland the present attitude of the younger 
members of Maynooth should be taken into considera- 
tion; but little, I fancy, can be done in this direction 
without assistance from the Vatican. It is a great 
misfortune that the Irish churches, in some way or 
another, are not endowed, and it is a curse of the 
country that so much money is being spent on ecclesi- 
astical buildings, the cost of which drains the savings | 
of the people. From what I hear in different direc- 
tions, the outcome will be that probably the people will 
rise up against it, taking for an example what has 
happened in recent years upon the Continent. I think, 
too, that the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland does 


not sufficiently appreciate the freedom possessed 
under British rule. 
Roman Catholics, who are chiefly the descendants of 
the old French habitants, is a factor which fortifies 
their loyalty towards Great Britain. They recognise 
that they might not receive their present freedom were 
Canada to be annexed to the United States of America. 

Another subject to which attention should be 
especially given is the teaching of Irish in the schools. 
I saw myself in Ireland documents typewritten in Irish 
taken from the rebels, and the language is a powerful 
weapon for sedition. It is almost a crime that the 
streets of Dublin should be labelled in Irish as well as 
in English. Probably there is not one person in a 
hundred in Dublin who can read it, and the Irish 
printing of the names of the streets is a sign of dis- 
loyalty. It reminds me of Metz after the Franco- 
German War, where one saw the streets labelled both 
in French and German. Why Ireland should be treated 
differently from any part of the United Kingdom it is 
difficult to conceive, even as regards compulsory 
service. The rebels who have been deported are of a 
fighting age and of fighting instincts. It seems to me 
that much good use could be made of them if they 
were divided up and drafted into different regiments, 
or even if they were handed over to France for service 
in the distinguished and world-renowned Foreign 
Legion. At all events, especially in the present circum- 
stances, it would appear that the only way to treat 
Ireland is with firmness, and that martial law is the 
best means for the administration of the civil law and 
for the production of peace in that distressful country. 
Already there is evidence that there would be, if not a 
continuation, at all events a repetition, of the present 
circumstances, if one can judge from what has 
taken place in Ireland since the rebellion. For 
instance, on Friday, 12 May, the Cork Corporation 
unanimously accepted a _ resolution regretting a 
sentence of ten years passed by court-martial on one 
of their colleagues, adding: ‘‘ We at the same time 
bear tribute to his sacrifice and congratulate him upon 
having his name placed upon the roll of Irish 
patriots ”’. 

Yours, etc., 
Lees KNOwLEs. 


THE SLADE PROFESSORSHIP. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Chelsea, 
25 July 1916. 

Sir,—By a fortunate coincidence the Chancellor of 
Oxford University is a trustee of the National Gallery. 
It can hardly be supposed that a deputation to him 
would not be received sympathetically, and the first 
step might thus be taken to put right this serious 
wrong. 

I have already pointed out, in a letter to the editor 
of the ‘‘ Law Journal ’’, that there is no authority in 
the Emergency Powers Act for suspending the Slade 
Professorship, and I have not been contradicted. 


In Canada the freedom of the | 


Powers for suspending professorships already existed, 
and that is, I suppose, the reason for their not being 
mentioned in the Emergency Act, along with “‘ any 
fellowship, scholarship, prize, or other office or emolu- 
ment ’’. A layman might, perhaps, think that a pro- 
fessorship came within the words ‘‘ other office or 
emolument ’’, but statutes are not construed in the 
courts by laymen. Again, if the Council relied on their 
previously existing powers (though they state that they 
are acting under the Emergency Powers Act), they 
would be confronted by Sec. 13 of the Universities Act 
1877: ‘‘ The Commissioners shall not make a Statute 
altering the trusts, conditions, or directions affecting a 
University or College emolument if the original charter, 
deed of composition, or other instrument of foundation 
thereof was made or executed within fifty 
years before the passing of this Act ’’. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ranpatt DAVIEs. 


SLOPPINESS OF THOUGHT AND TARIFF 
REFORM. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
12th Gloucester B.E.F., 
18 July 1916. 
Sir,—The Saturpay Review of 15th did not reach 
me until this evening, so that I am afraid I cannot 
reply as fully as I should like to Mr. Baumann; but, 
as he asks the question, I say that, in my opinion, 
certainly a small tax should be put on wheat and meat 


| coming from the United States, South America, and 


even Russia, so as to give preference to our own 
Dominions. I do not suppose that either Russia or 
France is likely to forgo all her duties to favour 
us, though they will undoubtedly arrange preferential 
duties with us as against imports from our common 
enemies. Further, unlike him, I believe that the 
electors will accept the policy, and, curiously enough, 
for a reason which was apparently favoured by Mr. 
Baumann in his book—namely, that if the electorate 
were appealed to on patriotic grounds they would 
respond, especially after this war. However, Mr. 
Baumann is now convinced of the necessity of a tariff; 
so we have little to quarrel about. He was the 
aggressor, as I thought, in his sneers at the Tariff 
Reformers, but perhaps I was mistaken. He is 
entirely wrong in supposing that I intend to follow my 
leaders in their ‘‘ scuttle’’ out of Ireland. I am nota 
supporter of the Coalition Government; I was not 
asked for my opinion when the Unionist leader joined 
the Coalition, and I most emphatically disapprove of 
the surrender to the Sinn Feiners, as well as other acts 
of the Government, which I hope will speedily dis- 
solve. Mr. Baumann’s remarks about the ‘‘ honour- 
able and gallant ’’ correspondent, ‘* sweep of his sword 
arm’’, etc., are hardly what one expects from him; 
it is the style of the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ and of the “ Anti- 
Militarists ’’, who priggishly suppose that to be, or to 
have been, a soldier is incompatible with any know- 
ledge of other matters. When I can get to “‘ one of 
my clubs ”’ I will read Mr. Baumann’s book; but at 
present I have not even a roof over my head. There 
can be little doubt that many Unionists are, and have 
been, only too ready to give way on the essential parts 
of their programme—namely, the maintenance of the 
Union, the adoption of an Imperial policy (not solely 
confined to tariffs), and proper provision for the 
military defence of the country, merely because they 
have not as yet succeeded in their fight. Now that the 
war has shown how right they were originally, it seems 
to me high time that they took heart once more and 
showed more determination than ever to carry out 
those objects. 

Mr. Baumann says he was a Tariff Reformer; then 
I infer that he became a Free Trader (the war not being 
‘*dreamed about ’’). Now he is a Tariff Reformer, 
the war being in progress. After the war, as peace is 


likely to continue for some time, I presume he will 
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be a Free Trader once more, as he states that ‘‘ the 
theory of free exchange rests on the assumption that 
the Great Powers will remain at peace’’. And this is 
the gentleman who refers me to Mr. Asquith’s com- 
plaint of the ‘‘ incurable sloppiness cf thought ’? which 
distinguishes most Tariff Reformers ! 
Yours faithfully, 
MarTIN ARCHER-SHEE. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Phrases are very often founded on assump- 
tions, and the title of this correspondence may be one 
of those phrases. We don’t believe in the medical 
practice of the Middle Ages, nor in the astronomy of 
the days before Galileo. The sum of our knowledge 
on these and fifty other subjects is enormously 
increased, and we look on former theory and practice 
concerning them as obsolete. The same with theo- 
logical matters. The principle of evolution has been 
at last accepted by theologians, and it has revolu- 
tionised the outlook. This change ought not to be 
called decay—as if faith was a tooth. It means move- 
ment and life. The new knowledge and new methods 
corresponding thereto must be recognised. This is not 
decay; rather is it recognition of a new revelation. 
The human mind is enlarged and is capable of 
accepting new truths. Let them be stated in language 
that the new generation can understand and develop. 
Dogmas which are openly contradicted by the new 
knowledge must fall away as the old leaves of forest 
trees are thrust aside by the pushing buds of next year. 
But the root of the matter is the same. What is 
wanted is liberty of interpretation. This has been 
denied, and the result is what is called decay of faith. 
But there is no decay of religion in these days. It is 
flowing in different channels—that is all. The tragedy 
of it is that the channels are not the same as they 
used to be. They are silted up with the fungoid 
growth of obsolete doctrines and forms and cere- 
monies. For three centuries the Church of England 
has remained in statu quo. New realms of thought, 
new social complexities have arisen. No change, say 
the orthodox. Result: movement away from the 
Established Church. It has taken a horrible European 
convulsion to bring this home to the leaders of the 
Church, and we see a panic-stricken Bench of Bishops 
tearing their hair and organising a Mission of Repent- 
ance and Hope. It is they who need to repent. The 
nation is full of hope. 

Yours, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4, Princess Square, Plymouth, 
10 July 1916. 

Sir,—It seems to me that the very existence of the 
sciences is of itself proof positive of the existence of a supra- 
mundane directive mind, governing the universe of matter 
and force, 

For what otherwise is the meaning of such expressions 
as the solar ‘‘system”’, the circulatory ‘‘ system ’’, the 
“‘ structure ’’ of this or that plant or animal? Surely if it 
requires intelligence to study nature, intelligence must have 
produced it. 

But if ‘‘ nature’’ merely stands for the random movements 
of the atoms that compose the universe, then ‘“‘ science ’’ 
ceases to be ‘‘science’’, and becomes sheer guesswork, 
and classification, observation, and experiment are empty 
names— voces et praeterea nihil ”’. 

All things considered, I think that it is not so much the 
decay of faith that is the trouble as the reign of a perverse 
philosophy. 

Yours, etc., 
Cuas. H. Kine. 


‘lo the Editor of the SaTurDay REviEw. 
New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 
10 July 1916, 
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Sir,—I gladly accept ‘* Presbyter’s’’ explanations ang all the 


heartily reciprocate the spirit in which his letter is written, 
I would like to put him right upon another point—.e., his 
thinking that I am “ fleering ’’ at the Church. To “‘ fleer” 
is to ‘‘ mock ’’, and certainly it never was my intention to d& 
so in this correspondence. Rather—as one brought up ip 
the Church of England, and deploring greatly its inability 
to move with the times—I am endeavouring, with others, ty 
let her see that she is in danger of losing her thinking 
children because she clings tenaciously to man-made creeds, 
dogmas, and doctrines which have outlasted their useful 
ness, and repel rather than attract. 

Your correspondent ‘ Michael’s’’ letter is, of course, 
difficult to answer. Just as we cannot see things about thi 
war from a German standpoint, so a Protestant canno 
understand an attitude which means closing your eye, 
opening your mouth, and swallowing what is given you a 
truth, and not daring for fear of excommunication to expres 
any doubts you may have as to whether you are swallowing 
truth or not. 

A crushing religion, which hounds to death any modernist 
who dares to have opinions and declare them! But a 
‘“* Michael ”’ is quite satisfied with his means of salvation let 
him enjoy them, but as other people have the awkwari 
faculty of trying to use their brains—which is anathema—h: 
can hardly expect such to embrace his faith. Two most 
excellent letters appeared on this subject of the Decay oj 
Faith in a recent number: that signed by a ‘‘ Student” 
and that by ‘‘ Leslie H. Idiens.”’ 

With both these letters one feels in hearty agreement, 
and a ‘‘ Student ”’ has rightly said that, as you cannot put 
new wine into old bottles, a new type of mind in the 
minority is a pressing necessity. May I state one or two 
facts that have greatly harmed the Church and which have 
made her lose her hold over the people at large? 

Firstly, there was a definite command (much more defi 
nite than that which has resulted in the celebration of the 
Holy Communion) to ‘‘ Preach the Gospel anp heal the 
sick ’’. For very sufficient reasons these two offices have 
been divorced, the healing of the soul being left to the 
clergyman, and that of the body to the doctor. That has 
resulted in the degradation of both. We all know to what 
depths the two professions had fallen as lately as 150 years 
ago. The bishops of late years have had some twinges of 
conscience, and have held meetings as to how far the clergy 
can go in healing the sick. But they are all at sea. Healing 
the sick as it was practised for thousands of years has gone 
out of fashion, because those whose duty it was to carry 
out the Divine command were utterly unable to do it. It 
was not only from lack of faith, but lack of strength and 
knowledge of the healing art. So the bishops comfort them- 
selves by the thought that the doctors are the real instru- 
ments in God’s hands for healing the body. And a nice 
pretty mess they have made of it. Let it be understood, 
however, that doctors are differentiated from surgeons, 
whose skill is little short of miraculous. Now to get at the 
spiritual side of people the gift of healing should be exer- 
cised. No one knew this better than Jesus Christ, who was 
the greatest healer of all time. He did not give His in- 
junction to heal the sick without knowing what an enormous 
help it was to preaching the Gospel. We have the right, 
then, to ask our Church, ‘‘ Why have you dared to dissolve 
this most pressing, important, and necessary command, 
the proper carrying out of which would enormously increase 
your power for good? ’’ Another fact is that there is great 
doubt in the minds of men about many interpretations of 
the sayings of Christ. Many of us feel, and feel strongly, 


that even the foundations of belief require strengthening 
because they have been built on interpretations which are 
open to doubt. 

I refer specially to the Virgin Birth, to the phrase ‘‘ Son 
of God,”’ and to the ‘‘ Coming down from heaven ”’. 

Space forbids enlarging on these, but it is passing strange 
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that Christ Himself gave no authorisation for the account of 
His birth. 
He told His disciples specially that the kingdom of God 
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was ‘“‘ within them’’, to my mind the most heartening of 
all the wondrous things. He said that once that kingdom 
was gained what more easy than to descend from it to mix 
with men on their own level, yet sinning not? 

The Creeds are a stumbling-block. I often wonder what 
He must think of the mysteries which have been wrapped 
round His most holy life. 

The Lord Mayor has lately voiced the need for unity in 
religion based on the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, which again points to the deep concern running 
through the minds of men. 

A reform one feels also to be greatly wanting is to 
heighten the age of baptism and confirmation. To make 
impressionable boys and girls take vows at 14 or 15 years 
of age and then in after years, when they have arrived at a 
thinking age, run the risk of their dropping them—as has 
happened so largely—is surely a great mistake. 

To sum up. The Church, if she would thrive, must 
“become as a little child’’, learn once more the duty of 
obedience, attend to her business of ‘‘ Preaching the Gospel 
and healing the sick ’’, set the example through her clergy 
of plain living and high thinking, and this can only be done, 
as “‘Student”’ rightly says, by a new type of man, 
thoroughly healthy in body, mind, and spirit. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. 


GERMAN MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—I was surprised to find Mr. Duncan’s letter in your 
columns. What have Apollo and the Muses got to do with 
this bloody war? All great Art is inspiration or a gift from 
some higher source in the Divine Mind. Before the war 
and since the bust of Goethe and the portraits of Goethe, 
Beethoven, and Mozart are always with me in my sitting- 
room. Shall I banish them, or, rather, banish myself from 
their influence of sweetness and light? How can any en- 
lightened spirit confound Prospero with Caliban? Goethe 
himself, when accused of lacking patriotism, asked how he 
could be expected to hate the French, to whom he owed so 
much in things of the mind? Do the Germans boycott 
Shakespeare? ‘‘ Render therefore unto Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s ”’. 


Yours, etc., 
H. M. 


THRIFT: AND PEOPLE WITH SMALL INCOMES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Kirkdale Vicarage, Nawton, R.S.O., Yorks, 
25 July 1916. 

Srr,—In your interesting article on ‘‘ Thrift you speak 
of the class who earn small incomes by professional work 
as being overlooked by Government. My experience is that 
they have far too much attention. This is especially so in 
the matter of income-tax, which some letters in your 
columns recently spoke of as dealing hardly with the wealthy. 

Noclass is more hardly or unfairly treated than the profes- 
sional man, especially if he be one whose income is readily 
ascertained. Asa curate, income-tax was deducted from my 
stipend, which was returned to me from Somerset House in 
the autumn, causing me to receive a portion of it filteen 
months after it was due. As an incumbent, I not only pay 
income-tax on every assessable penny, but the vicarage is 
reckoned as income. The unfairness of this is that one 
always knows that there are plenty of people whose incomes, 
although far larger, cannot be ascertained and who pay 
little or nothing. 

I remember a case of such a one, who had made more 
than £1,000 a year for many years, but had never returned 
his income as more than £400. Such men, doing their 


business in cash, keep neither books nor records of any 
kind. I am told that they will now have to keep accounts, 
but you cannot alter the habits of people by Government 
Acts or regulations. 


A man of this kind was lately telling me that he had 
received an official letter. I asked its nature, and he said 
he “ didn’t rightly know ; it was over long ’’, and he “* hadn’t 
gotten to t’ end of it yet”. He had it early last summer! 
Such men will keep no books, and if they did they would 
be worthless; but their incomes often far exceed those of the 
clergy, whose houses (usually far too large for them) are 
taxed, whose published incomes are taxed, and whose Easter 
offering, even when given intact to a war fund, is also taxed. 

I find in paying that everything is dearer—farm produce 
and al! things depending on wages, which have risen 
enormously—but my income, and that of most of the class 
to which I belong, is ever the same; the only increased 
amount on my warrants for payment is the deduction for 
income-tax. 

Thrift, to people with small incomes which do not change 
with the change in money, is an old story, and those of whom 
I am speaking know far more about it than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can tell them. I fear they know this: 
that anything further from them is impossible. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. W. 


TRIBUTES TO OUR DEAD. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDay Review. 

Sir,—Thrift Week is over, and it is well to know that 
many new War Savings Associations have been formed and 
many investment certificates purchased. If every man and 
woman be not yet practising economy, we may at least 
believe that those who are learning to save are to be found 
in all classes of society. 

Something may yet be done by people of education and 
means in the way of setting a good example to the others. 
There is still far too large an outlay on funerals and 
mourning. When death comes to the household, poor people 
imitate, so far as they can, the lavish ways of the rich. 
On all sides money which might reasonably be saved is 
thrown away upon flowers. Surely it ought to suffice in 
every case if one or two wreaths were provided by the actual 
mourners, and then there could be more flowers—to say 
nothing of real comforts—for the sick and wounded in our 
numerous hospitals. 

Again, why need there be any “ In Memoriam ”’ notices 
in the daily papers? If only the wishes of the deceased 
person could be ascertained, would he not desire that the 
shillings be given in charity rather than spent upon printer’s 
ink for the public mention of his name? The poorer people 
see these advertisements, and think that they, too, are 
justified in some sort of unnecessary spending. Are not 
these the days for self-restraint and the curbing of 
sentimental display ? 

Let us pay to our dead proper tributes of respect. To-day 
I was in a pleasant church on the outskirts of East London. 
On the walls’ are good engravings of religious pictures, and 
several of these bear a simple tablet stating that they are 
given to the church in memory of departed friends. That 
is a seemly and inexpensive way of reverencing those who 
have passed out of sight, but we cannot say the same of 
many of the tombstones and monuments which thrust them- 
selves upon our view in churchyards and cemeteries. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
St. Joun BROWNE. 


THE JUTLAND VICTORY AS AN OPIATE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEw. 
24 July 1916. 

Sir,—A little over nine nfonths ago you were good enough 
to publish a letter of mine on ‘‘ The Navy as an Opiate ”’. 
Warnings of this nature are none the less necessary to-day; 
and your trenchant handling of the subject in the first half 
of the opening article on the 15th inst. is most timely. 

Its especial timeliness, as I conceive of it, lies in the fact 
that the Jutland victory, capable as it was of yielding much 
solid enheartenment under proper treatment, bids fair to be 
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converted into an opiate as a result of the injudicious manner 
in which it is being handled. That much has appeared in 
the way of Press commentary the influence of which will be 
wholly to the good is unquestionable; and yet, after follow- 
ing almost all that has been’ written on the subject and 
reading the communiqués and despatches repeatedly, so 
greatly do the indiscreet references appear to exceed the 
discreet that it is my deliberate conviction that the nation 
would have profited far more by this stirring naval episode 
if nothing had been published but the successive Admiralty 
communiqués, the messages of the King and Admiral 
Jellicoe to the Fleet, and the despatches of the two Admirals. 

A more interesting study than that of the attitude of the 
public towards the German Navy, as reflected in the Press 
during the last eighteen. months, it would be difficult to 
find. Plotted diagrammatically, the curve representative of 
the popular estimate of the fighting efficiency of that force 
—always absurdly low outside naval circles—was observed 
to fall, rapidly at first, then with slow consistency, rise 
from the battle-cruiser fight of January 1915 to the closing 
months of last year. Occasional hints as to what might 
possibly be going on in enemy shipyards, which began to be 
dropped tentatively about this time by writers on naval 
matters and gradually became more general, caused tne 
curve to ascend slightly during the early months of the 
present year, until on the eve of the Jutland fight it touched 
what was probably the highest point registered since the 
early weeks of the war. How low even this enhanced 
opinion of the enemy’s naval strength really was only 
became manifest, however, on receipt of the first news of 
the great naval action, when the marring of the symmetry 
of the placid curve by a startling upward leap told its 
own tale. 

Just how valuable a national asset a little longer duration 
of this chastened mood might have been must remain 
problematical, for instantly a number of journalistic and 
other publicists, hastening to the aid of their bewildered 
followers, administered restoratives ad nauseam. It was 
then that we learned—what neither the Admiralty nor the 
Admirals in command have thought good to reveal—that only 
two, if so many, battle-cruisers remain to the enemy, that 
of his torpedo flotillas engaged fully 75 per cent. were lost, 
and that, best of all, his main battle fleet received such 
punishment that it is doubtful if it can ever take the seas 
again! 

We learnt, too, incidentally from Mr. Balfour that the 
German dream of invasion is now for ever dispelled. 

No wonder, then, that the curve of public opinion on these 
matters has resumed its old placidity. No wonder that the 
great fight of 31 May has become an opiate seriously to be 
reckoned with, and that the appeals of General Sir Francis 
Lloyd and others for volunteers to engage in training for 
the defence of their homes should have fallen so largely on 
deaf ears. Defence, sir! Against what or whom? 

Yours faithfully, 
REALIST.” 


THE JUTLAND BATTLE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
16 July 1916. 
Si1r,—In his defence of the unfortunate first official com- 
muniqué about the Battle of Jutland, your correspondent, 
Mr. Collins Baker, seems to be in the predicament of the 
Irish juryman who complained that he had never in his 
life met eleven such obstinate men as the rest of the jury. 
An official communiqué about a battle is intended to give 
the outside public some idea of what has happened in the 
battle, and whether it is regarded as a success or other- 
wise. If a communiqué about a successful battle is worded 
in such a manner that it conveys to the mind of the public 
an impression of disaster, then that communiqué is, as you 
say, a ‘‘ foolish blunder ”’. 
Its effect on the minds of the initiated few is a matter 
of no importance. 
Yours faithfully, 


C. A. 


AFTER THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sydenham, London, S.E. 

Sir,—While not being able to view the future after th 
war in such an optimistic light as one of your recent corre. 
spondents on this subject, I must agree that after the laps 
of a few years there will be a feeling of mutual respect fo, 
one another between the peoples now at war. As a reason 
for this assumption I should like to call the attention of 
your correspondent, who, by a later letter in your paper, 
seemed to doubt that this will be the case, to the South 
African War of 1899-1902. He says :—‘‘ To-day our esti. 
mate of the Germans is not quite one of respect ’’. No, 
neither was our estimate of the Boers quite one of respect 
during those dark months of 1900-1902. The literature and 
newspapers of the time were full of calumnious statements 
about the way the two small Republics were conducting the 
war; but to-day, after only an interval of fifteen years, who 
is there amongst us who holds the Boers in less esteem 
than the inhabitants of other parts of the Empire? Again, 
as a proof of the respect and trust placed in a one-time 
foe by our War Office, note the appointment of General 
Smuts to supreme command of the forces in South Africa. 

Another thing to be remembered in respect to this is that 
a nation’s memory is very short-lived, and lasts only so long 
as the newspapers and current literature keep it alive, 
Public opinion and feeling is an infallible index to the litera. 
ture of the period and vice versa. 

Yours, etc., 


A._E. 


THE EMPIRE UNION CLUB. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3, Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 

Str,—Amongst the many enterprises of the war there are 
few that deserve the consideration and support of the public 
more than clubs for sailors and soldiers. The Empire 
Union Club at 29, Gordon Square, opened by Princess 
Alexander of Teck on Saturday last, has a special claim. 
It is for the use of sailors and soldiers stationed in or 
passing through London, and, as Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Edmund Fremantle remarked at the opening, it will do 
much to ‘‘ assist to knit the two great Services more closely 
together ”’. 

The club has accommodation for some sixty beds, 
restaurant, billiard-room, lounge, bathrooms, rooms for 
storage and disinfecting of kit, surgery, and a garden with 
an open-air café. An employment bureau and registration 
office, to assist disabled men of both Services, has also been 
added. At 29, Gordon Square a man may obtain bed and 
breakfast for one shilling and all the amenities and comforts 
of a properly regulated club. 

Its usefulness was testified to by Major-General Sir 
Francis Lloyd, G.O.C. London District, on Saturday last. 

The club is in no sense of the word a charitable institution, 
but is designed to be self-supporting. Funds are, however, 


| needed for the preliminary expenses of foundation’ and 


| Square, to inspect the premises, 


furnishing, and any of your readers who are interested in 
this excellent enterprise are invited to visit 29, Gordon 
The founder and hon. 
director, Miss Constance Bloomfield, who has had successful 
experience in organising similar clubs elsewhere, will 
welcome the support of any of your readers who with her 
realise the national importance of work of this character in 
providing comforts for our sailors and soldiers and keeping 
them from the temptations and dangers of the London 
streets. 
Your obedient servant, 
A. E. MANNING Foster. 
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REVIEWS. tent with a narrower period. Had he assumed Sir 
PERSIA THE IMPERISHABLE. John Malcolm’s History, merely correcting it in an 


“A History of Persia.” By Lieut.Col. P. M. Sykes. 
2 Vols. Macmillan. 50s. net. 
T is unfortunate that no modern historian of 
genius has taken Persia for his theme: for no 
esser stimulus seems likely to excite interest in the 
history of a people, now decadent, which, owing to 
lack of seaports, has had less direct relation with the 
Western world than any other Oriental society of its 
importance and degree of civilisation. It is indiffer- 
ence on our part, not hostility. If it is true that 
whenever Persia has mattered most to our own history, 
she has been arrayed against our civilisation, the 
same is true of the Arab people. Yet we take a con- 
suming interest in Arab history. A dozen men of 
genius have concerned themselves with the latter: 
none has concerned himself with Persian history; and 
that is all about it! 

Yet when its episodes are recalled to us, as they 
are in these fat volumes by Colonel Sykes, we acknow- 
ledge that it has been a great history. The Persians 
have, perhaps, the longest least-interrupted record as 
a nation sovereign and civilised. The Greeks have 
endured more centuries of servitude; the Chinese a 


‘Jonger youth, without consciousness of national unity. 


The Italians might challenge; but both their unity 
and their sovereignty have known more and longer 
lapses. The Persians entered history in a blaze of 
glory, and often as the fire has died down it has burst 
again into flame. After closing the long era of 
Semitic Empires, Persia lorded it over the civilised 
world for two centuries. She resisted Rome, giving 
the Mistress of the West better than she gave. She 
set bounds to the expansion and sapped the strength 
of the Empire of the East, and the glories of the 
Sassanian era were revived under the Safavids, and 
not ignobly under Nadir Shah, and even Fath Ali 
Shah, within memory of our own day. Persian poli- 
tical history, in short, fills more than two millennia with 
an astonishing succession of re-births. Nor is this 
all. There has been a social history more prolific, as 
a whole, in high achievement in literature and art than 
any other Asiatic race can show. If we do not set 
Achaemenid art quite so high as Colonel Sykes, holding 
it to be too derivative and, even in such a masterpiece 
as the Archer Frieze, not quite up to the Babylonian 
or Assyrian standard, and if we regard Sassanian art, 
greatly though it succeeded in architecture, as too much 
infused with barbarism, we can admit that in the field 
of Islamic art the primacy of Persia is incontestable. 
She has led the Moslem world equally in literature, in 
philosophic thought, and in architecture, and the 
plastic and decorative arts. Except certain literary 
achievements of the Arabs, everything that is best in 
Moslem art either is Persian or goes back to Persian 
inspiration. 

Long residence in Persia, as Consul at Kerman and 
Meshed, has filled Colonel Sykes with enthusiasm for 
the land and its people, and with desire to make both 
better known to his countrymen. That he really 
knows the modern Persian he has proved in two pre- 
vious books, the second of which, ‘‘ The Glory of the 
Shia World’’, was a tour de force which perhaps no 
other living Englishman could have accomplished, and 
tertainly no other man who knew “‘ Haji Baba” 
would have tried! Colonel Sykes was fortified by one 
of Aristotle’s spurious forms of courage when he 
attempted to repeat Morier; but his ignorance was 
not of Persia or the Persians. 

His latest volumes represent a very honest and 
laborious attempt to compile Persian history from all 
sorts of published authorities. The author has not 
delved much in original sources, and the value of 
his book will rest in the main on the care with which 
he has compiled at second hand and the extent to 
which he has illuminated the records from his own 
autopsy of Persian scenes. It might have been better 


both for him and for his readers, if he had been con- 


Introduction, and then continued it for the past cen- 
tury, on which he could speak most at first hand, his 
book would have been much more manageable and 
readable, and he would not have been tempted to deal 
with all sorts of subjects not Persian, but lying round 
the origins of Persian history, on which his chapters 
are mere abstracts of well-known and very accessible 
manuals. Such are the Babylonian and Assyrian 
civilisations, the origins of Islam, and many more. 
On these subjects, and, indeed, in very much of the 
book, our author seems to offer us little more than 
the précis which he himself compiled in the process of 
learning his subject. One must get away from and 
beyond one’s notebooks and abstracts to write any- 
thing which can really be called history, and even then 
use no small literary art in the arrangement and 
writing, if anyone is to read it! 

Colonel Sykes has not the historian’s powers, nor yet 
those of the man of letters, But he is a singularly 
capable, careful compiler and annotist, whom par- 
ticular experience enables to illumine his matter here 
and there with original fight. Students may go to 
him with confidence that he has followed sound 
authorities and verified his references. The book, 
which evidently represents the labour of years, is con- 
spicuous for conscientiousness and modesty. But it 
must be said, with a sigh, that its quantity overbears 
its quality, and a reviewer closes it in rather a 
chastened frame of mind. 


THE RIDDLE OF RUSSIA. 


“The Soul of the Russians.” By Marjorie and Alan 
Lethbridge. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
HIS slender little volume, slender not only in 
size, but in scope and style, consists of a col- 
lection of fugitive papers by two writers who, through 
long residence in the country, have become saturated 
with the spirit of Russia. The sketches are brief and 
pointed. They seldom run to more than half-a-dozen 
pages of large type. They have no continuity or con- 
nection. They are not written by the authors in col- 
laboration. Some of the papers are by Mr. Leth- 
bridge; others are by his wife. They have little 
pretence to polish or literary artifice. It would be hard 
to find a phrase or passage which shows originality or 
distinction. The impressions are the impressions of 
two very ordinary people of intelligence with a sym- 
pathetic outlook on their surroundings. And because 
of this absence of any striving after literary effect, 
which so often vitiates the work of the journalist 
engaged in busily registering impressions, this little 
book has a charm and aroma of its own. It is as 
though the writers have caught one of the great 
secrets of the Russian character—its simplicity, its 
directness, its warm and affectionate humanity, its 
naiveté. 

The writers have divested themselves of the predi- 
lections, prejudices, and patronage of the average 
Englishman, and have succeeded in transmitting to us 
at first hand a series of intimate pictures of Russian 
life and character. The keynote to the Russian 
character is to be found in its spirituality—its remote- 
ness from the materialism of modern life. The true 
Slav moves in a world of dreams, a world of the 
intangible, of the speculative. This is why the Teuton 
grip on the Slav has proved so irksome, more 
especially to the masses on the land. ‘‘ Orthodoxy 
and the moujik are’’, writes Mr. Lethbridge, ‘‘ the 
living forces which will purge great Russia of the 
Germans once and for always.’’ You cannot separate 
Russia from the Church. Russia is the Church, and 
the Church is Russia. Orthodoxy is innately Russian 
from beginning to end. Through all the sketches in 
this volume this idea runs. Even that picturesque old 
rascal described in the paper ‘‘ My Friend Sobolof ”’ 
is deeply religious, and crosses himself before the holy 
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ikon and mutters a prayer before he proceeds to try 
and cheat his customer. : 

It is to Kieff you must go if you want to under- 
stand Russia.' Kieff, on the Dnieper, was the mother 
of Russian culture. Moscow and Petrograd became 
afterwards the heirs of Kieff. What Rome is to 
Catholicism, Kieff' is to orthodoxy. Petrograd counts 
for little. It is cosmopolitan, not national, and its 
very situation is an anachronism. Mr. Lethbridge 
anticipates its extinction as the capital after the war. 
And the effect of: the war on Russia, as a whole, is all 
to the good. ‘‘ Without intention it is giving back to 
Russia that vivid sense of nationality which since the 
days of Peter the Great has been nearly obsolescent. 
It is not a heterogeneous mob of alien races with con- 
flicting aspirations which face Germany. . . but a 
great nation which . . . is fighting for its resurrec- 
tion, for the re-birth of its right to lead its own life.”’ 


MR. JOSIAH BOUNDERBY OF COKETOWN 


—HIS BOOK. 
“The Secrets of Success in Life.” By Walter Wynn. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 3d. net. 


MAGINE for a moment that Mr. Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown, the bully of humility, had written 
a book—not quite the Mr. Bounderby of ‘‘ Hard 
Times ’’, but a Mr. Bounderby who had for his friend, 
in the place of Tom Gradgrind, Mr. Chadband of 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’’?; who had sat under Mr. 
Chadband’s sermons and honestly believed in them. 
The book would be worth reading. Many people 
would say—more especially the modern people who 
refuse to believe what Dickens knew for a fact— 
namely, that truth is stranger than Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s fiction—that the author of such a book could 
never really have lived; that the character behind it 
was as grotesque as a cartoon by Cruikshank. 
Happily, however, there is no need to argue the 
matter, for here is the book, written by Mr. 
Walter Wynn, and securing the approval of 
people as real as Dr. John Clifford and Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking. If Dickens had published such a tract as 
this in an appendix to ‘‘ Hard Times ’’, affirming it to 
be the last will and testament of Mr. Bounderby after 
his retirement from the bank, and his taking cloth 
among the Nonconformists, Dickens would have been 
laughed out of hearing as a humorist whose sense of 
fun had run away with his sense of reality. 

‘*Why’’, asks Mr. Walter Wynn, ‘‘ are you so 
anxious to prove your birth-place and ancestry to be 
good? It does not impress us; we only smile. We 
have seen too much of men to be misled by the mere 
veneer of social pedigree.’? Whose are these accents 
if they are not the accents of plain Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown, who never had any education, was 
kicked into the gutter, and left there to make himself 
as well as he could? Or, again, listen to this: ‘‘ We 
do not want evidence of your talent in the shape of 
University degrees. All the men who took degrees in 
my College days (College days, be it observed! Well, 
Mr. Bounderby turned out in the end to have had at 
least one kind parent) are unknown to me now. I 
never hear of them. We will take your talents for 
granted; but let us see what you can do with them, 
and how you do it. . . . What can you do? Talent 
can stay in bed all day.’” Mr. Wynn tells us that he 
did not send his son to Cambridge. No, indeed. 
Things of that kind were well enough for those who 
lived in the circle of Mrs. Sparkit and knew how to 
value them. ‘‘ Instead of sending my son to Cam- 
bridge University, I asked a builder to give him a job 
that made him rise at sixa.m.’’ The result was that this 
young man was, a few years later, able to ‘‘ laugh like 
a farmer’’ when his father failed to put up a 
stack of rolled picture plates, and also was able to 
say, when he had done the job himself in a few 
minutes: ‘‘ Well, it’s a fair treat to prove to a man 
who was trained at college that there are some things 


he cannot do’’. The Bounderby succession wouk 
seem to be safe in the hands of this young man. 

Mr. Walter Wynn differs in one respect from Mr, 
Bounderby. If Mr. Bounderby had written a book 
about success in life there would have been no doubt a 
all of what he exactly meant by success. He woul 
have meant Consols and Home Rails, with a fin 
house, where servants lived in the basement ang 
obsequious tradesmen came to the side-door for larg, 
orders of meat. Mr. Wynn has no such clear an 
comprehensible view of success. We must imagin 
Dickens’s Mr. Bounderby to have had a revivalig 
course, under a powerful preacher, before he coul 
have written quite this sort of book. We ma 
imagine him brooding a little upon Louisa’s unaccount. 
able desertion of so estimable a man. In this compara 
tively malleable mood we can fancy him as finding 
religion, and tempering his older idea of success with 
a course of popular instruction in the Gospels. He 
would then be ripe for such a book as this, which 
mixes up Jesus Christ and Savonarola with being a 
successful editor of the ‘‘ Young Man’’, and g 
preacher who presumably has a vogue. For there js 
a rift in Mr. Wynn’s analysis of success. On one site 
of the rift we discover a lively admiration for the most 
advanced business methods, for the smartness of an 
enterprising descriptive reporter, for the ability to 
laugh like a farmer, rise at six a.m., and put upa 
stack of rolled picture plates. This is plain Josiah 
Bounderby, and easily to be followed. Equally it is 
plain Josiah Bounderby who rejoices to discover that 
Jesus was a carpenter, that Paul was a maker of tents, 
that AZsop was born a slave, that Edison started as. 
newsboy. Plain Josiah Bounderby would have rejoiced 
in these discoveries and never have wearied of sharing 
them with Tom Gradgrind and Mrs. Sparkit, or of 
rubbing them firmly into his employees whenever they 
showed signs of wanting a rise. But across the rift 
which divides Mr. Wynn’s excellent advice upon the 
text, ‘‘ Get out or get under ’’, there is a parallel argu. 
ment against accepting too heartily the things of this 
world. Mr. Wynn never attempts to bridge this rift 
within his lute. He apparently can have a deep 
admiration for the great men who were worldly 
failures and an equally deep contempt for anybody who 
does not get on in the world. One can only record 
that of the two feelings the contempt for late risers 
and for newspaper men who fail to get good copy is 
most frequently uppermost. The loftier streak of 
argument shines out occasionally in a peroration, 
where the names of Jesus, Carlyle, Rousseau, and 
Galileo jostle indiscriminately with the names of Elihu 
Burrit and Mr. Patrick MacGill; but the Bounderby 
strain always re-asserts itself, and speedily obscures 
the fainter suggestions of other-worldliness. Mr. 
Wynn has a confusing vision of the lion and the lamb 
lying down together as the fit conclusion for a racy 
sermon. The gospel of Manchester jostles the Gospel 
of St. John. Economically, Mr. Wynn offers us an 
undigested blend of Ricardo and the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The explanation of this lack of consistency in Mr. 
Wynn was very tersely put by an old lady who knew 
him in his youth. Mr. Wynn is one of those 
raconteurs who would rather tell a story against him- 
self than lack a listener. He records how this 
discerning old lady described him as “‘ running at the 
mouth’. He himself tells how ‘‘ preaching, lecturing, 
journalism—for these things, alas! I was born. They 
rolled in my being, as a boy, like lava’. The truth is, 
Mr. Wynn has never had the time or inclination to 
arrange his thoughts. It was so much better to be 
talking. If Mr. Wynn had thought about success at 
all he would have realised the need to define it very 
strictly, and have possibly come to perceive that the 
kind of success we associate with names like Jesus and 
Dante has nothing at all to do with the doctrines of 
Mr. Bounderby. 
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A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


— For iculars address the —— 


parti 
GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transaets all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £94,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - £126,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapine Insurance COMPANIES ACCEPT 
ovs VaLuaTions oy Works ov Art, FURNITURE, AND OTHER 
VALUABLES AS THE BASIS OF POLICIES, THUS SECURING PRO- 
T!CTION TO OWNERS. INVENTORIES ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
paBTS OF THE Kinapom. For ParTICULARS APPLY TO 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, 
20 Hanover Sqvuarz, W. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO the Bethe 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathed ral 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibvs meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN AN 
INVESTMENT 


which in return for an outlay of £50 per annum for 
four years will thereafter bring you an income of from 
£200 to £250 per annum, write for full particulars to 
Dept. “ DF,” AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, LIMITED 
(Capital £400,000, Fully Subscribed), 
36, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


£e. 
One Year ... w 2 110 4 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may also be obtained from any 
Bookstall or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper resulting 
from the Government’s restriction of imports it is advisable to give 
definite instructions. By 80 ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
materially assist in the economy of paper. 


tobaccos that go to 
of the bland fascinating flavour. 

By no other means is it possible to obtain a blend 

at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 

A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen 
Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 
King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


THREE NUNS 
Cigarettes 


10 


Flavour of 


‘PAN YAN.’ 
Composed of 
, FRESH FRUITS, 
RARE SPICES 
and the CHOICEST 
VEGETABLES. 
It converts the 
plainest Fare 
intoa delicious 
meal. 
In Two Sizes at 
Popular Prices 
EVERYWHERE. 


Should any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad to 
be informed immediately. 
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THE 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


HE desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 

I time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 

been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 

workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 

to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week. 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SATURDAY REvrEw; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns, 


“ The vigour and ability which make your paper a perpetual inspiration to every 
loyal Englishman who reads it.”,—10 June 1916. 


“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden Age that it 
[the SaruRDAY Review] had, but in my time it has never been so good as it is 
now.”’--10 June 1916. 


‘“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.’’—11 March 1916. 


“ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SATURDAY Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


“ Without flattery, the SarurDay Review has a wide outlook and is ready to 
think over new ideas on their merits.” —4 March 1916. 


** As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SarurpDay Review may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”—19 February 
1916. 


“It would be hard indeed to find more lucid and instructive articles on the war 
than those of ‘ Vieille Moustache.’”—15 January 1916. 


“* May I take leave to say how much we here in the club of this station [Taunggyi] 
look forward week by week to Vieille Moustache’s ‘Appreciation.’ It seems to me 
almost the one sane and reasonable criticism of the war. . . .”°—15 July 1916. 


“I read the ‘ Morning Post’ every day and the SarurDAY REVIEW every week— 
which except aman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated. . . .”-—11 December 
1915. 


“ The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.” —13 November 1915. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, {1 8s. 2d. 

Abroad, £1 108s. 4d. An Edition 1s 

published each week in time for the Foreign and 
Colomal Mails. 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, . sip and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will Sed the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 
Drama. 

THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


that is, for 9d. per week pty he 
1/- per week. 


Pall M all Gazette 


pecial Edition - O08 9 9 119 0 (and with the war their number increases from month to ) can 
- ase Night War (late fee) ... 013 0 212 0 than ever afford to be without this volume.” 
ABROAD 
Special Edition . 013 0 2120 SEVENTH EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Final N ight, War and the Sadan, including a Description 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Issued under the Auspices of 
Her Majesty Queen Elena of Italy 


ited by RAFFAELLO PICCOLI, D.Litt., Lecturer in Italian 
the University of Cambridge. With an Introduction by 
ViscouNT BrycE, O.M., 32 half-tone and line full-page illustra- 
tions and6 in colour. Cloth, price 7/6 net. 

Also a Fine Edition, bound in White 

Vellum with a Gilt top, price 21/- net 
‘‘The Book of Italy’’ contains original contributions from the 


greatest living English and Italian writers, poems, essays, and short 
stories dealing with Italy and present day events. It is illustrated with 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


By the Right Hon. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 
The Fighting Line. two speeches on the 


Army delivered in the House of Commons on May 23rd 
and May 3ist, 1916. 8vo. Sewed, 1d. net. 


NEW, CHEAPER, AND FINAL EDITION. 


Green’s Short History of the 


Saguen P eople. With an Epilogue by 
Mrs. J. R. GREEN, continuing the History to the 
present day. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

«* Apart from the important addition of the Epilogue, which forms the 
special feature of this edition, it should be noted that Messrs. Macmillan's 


are the only complete and authoritative editions of the Short History, with 
all the author’s latest corrections, 


1916 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the year 1916. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D. Assisted by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—" This invaluable reference book. . Public 
men and everybody indeed who takes an intelligent interest in world — 


of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa. Seventh 
Edition. With 36 Maps and Plans. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Discovery, or the Spirit and 


Service of Science. By Professor 
R. A. GREGORY. With 8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Times.—'* Mr, Gregory shows us in a series of fascinating and 
lightly written chapters the thinkers at work, the processes by whieh they 
slowly transformed the conditions of human life as wel] as the outlook of 
the mind on the ultimate problems of philosophy. _It is impossible to read 
the book without concluding that in this record of heroic effort is humanism 
indeed, is man at his noblest in the unconquerable quest for truth."’ 


SHILLING EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall. By CHARLES MAJOR. Globe 8vo. 1s. net. 


*, Complete List of Macmillan's Shilling Library 
post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


numerous reproductions in colour and black and white of original works - BOOKS 
ty the leading English and Italian artists. JULY LIST (No. 422) NOW READY. Post Free on application. 
The contributions include messages from the 
Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, Sir EDWARD GREY, WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 265, HIGH HOLBORN,LONDON,W.C. 
ANTONIO SALANDRA, AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
and FERDINANDO MARTINI 
AMONG THE AUTHORS ARE: | AMONG ARTISTS ARE: IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 
A. CLUTTON BROCK BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 
G. K. CHESTERTON AUGUSTUS JOHN Catalogue of the extensive library of the late Baron de Reuter. 
SIR JAMES FRAZER JOHN LAVERY. 
ALFRED SUTRO FRANK BRANGWYN Post Free. Others to follow. 
LOUIS N. PARKER CHARLES RICKETTS HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.. 140.8TRAn>. w.c. ana 
BARRY PAIN SIR EDWARD POYNTER Telegraphic & Cable Address:‘Bookmen, ‘Phone: Central 
ROBERT HICHENS J. SEYMOUR LUCAS A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY BYAM SHAW 
ARTHUR SYMONS CHARLES H. SHANNON 
SIR SIDNEY LEE ROBERT ANNING BELL Exrcurors, TrustEEs, So.iciTors, SELLING 
The net profits from the sale will be handed over by the Publish Works ov Arr, Famity Sitven, 
to the Pro Ttelia Committee in aid of the Italian Sailors’ and Soldiers" Pictures, Prints, MintaTuREs, Cu1na, Corns, Booxs, OLD 
Families in the United Kingdom, and of the Italian Red Cross, under Lacz, Furs, Musica Instruments, Guns, TRADE 
» pateennge of His Excellency the Italian Ambassador, Marchese STooKs AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSBS. 
periali 
An eight-page Prospectus, with a specimen coloured plate, 
will be sent free to any address on application. are Open Daily to receive goods intended for public sale. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE 
Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
PRO ITALIA COMMITTEE by T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. | held as required. 
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GRANT RICHARDS, LTD. 


By Edward Legge 
THE EMPRESS — AND HER 


‘* The veil is indeed lifted and the reader is left feeling as 
if he himself were privileged to —s a good deal of his 
time at Farnborough Hill.’’—The T 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6a. 


By Hamil Grant 
THE LAST ‘DAYS OF THE ARCH- 
DUKE RUDOLPH 
The question to which this work addresses itself is: Was 
the Archduke Rudolph, who came to a tragic end at a 
critical period in the history of the Dual Monarchy, re- 
moved at the instigation of those whose political 
ambitions were menaced? 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
e 


By J. F. Harris 
SAMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF 
“EREWHON ” 


‘* The justification of Mr. Harris's volume is that directly 
we have finished it we take down Butler to see what 
the change in our conception of him amounts to,'’— 
The Times. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
e 
By Ralph Stock 
THE CHEQUERED CRUISE 
‘* It brings back visions of coral islands and strange seas ; 


its story of adventure and peril calls up all sorts of happy 
dreams,’'—The Evening Standard. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By H. G. Hibbert 
FIFTY YEARS OF A LONDONER'S 


‘*In his discursive, chatty, and most amusing way Mr. 
Hibbert proves himself little less than an historian of 
the music hall... .. His pages overflow with apt and 
humorous allusions,’’—The Nation, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By E. S. P. Haynes 
THE DECLINE OF LIBERTY IN 
ENGLAND 


An attempt to estimate the decline of respect for in- 
dividual liberty during the last thirty-five years, for that 
liberty which has been the great tradition of English law 
and custom from time immemorial. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
By Henry Murray 
THE RAILWAY SWINDLE 
‘The most colossal and impudent swindle in human 


history; a swindle which has... . the entire British 
community for its dupes and victims."’ 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
By John H. Lepper 
A TORY IN ARMS 
A story of the North of Ireland in 1715. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Hartman Laxdale 
THE DIM BOURNE 
‘* The most striking novel I have read for a long time,’’— 
British Weekly. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
@ 
By Honoré Witllsie 
STILL JIM 


‘It is a solid and memorable book, and we should have 
been very sorry indeed to miss it.’’—Pali Mall Gazette, 


Crown 8vo, 6s 


GRANT RICHARDS, LTD. 8 ST. MARTIN’S ST., W.C. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOO 
THE IRISH REBELLION OF 191 


BY 
JOHN F. BOYLE. 4s. 6d. 
‘* A concise, lucid, and impartial summary.'’—Observer. 
‘* Mr. Boyle has accomplished his task surprisingly well.''"—Gua 
‘*Mr. J. F. Boyle has produced a useful record.''"—Spectator. 
‘* Presents the salient facts suggestively related.''—The Times. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. Verses. By SIR O 
SEAMAN, editor of “ Punch.” 1s. net. 

KITCHENER’S MOB. Adventures of 
American in the British Army. 


By JA 
HALL. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘One of the best appreciations of the British private’s character 
have come across."'—Spectator. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. The Agon 
and the Russian Retreat. By STAN 
BURN. 4s. 6d. net. 


COUNTER-CURRENTS. sy AGNES 


LIER. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘‘Generous and unqualified sympathy with the cause of 
Allies.''"—Spectator. 


THE WEST WIND. 4 Novel. By KATHA 
RINE TYNAN. 6s. 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY, 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD. 6s. 


THE EVE BOOK. ilustrations and Text 


from the “Tatler.” 2s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St., W. 


of War 
Y WAS 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Contents.—AUGUST, 1916. 


The Hopelessness of Germany's Position. By Politicus. 

Two Years of Aerial War. By Claude Grahame-White and Harry Harper. 
freland and the Ministerial Changes. By Auditor Tantum. 

Germany Besieged: Memories of 1870-1871. By Archibald Hurd. 

The Dusk of the Gods. By John Lloyd Balderston. 

Dedication. To Edmund Gosse. By John Drinkwater. 

The Future ef Poland. By J. Coudurier de Chassaigne. 

The Music Hall Past and Future. By William Archer. 

Hazlitt’s Second Marriage. By P. P. Howe. 

The Reconstruction of the British Empire. By Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.?. 
The Battle of Jutland. By Excubitor. 

The Dramatic Synthesis. By S. R. Littlewood. 

The Processionaries. By the late J. H. Fabre. 

Hodge in Petticoats. By the Countess of Warwick. 
William Holman-Hunt. By Edward Clodd. 

American Perplexities. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
History of the War. With Maps. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
AUGUST. 


THE RECKONING. By Edgar Crammond. 

PRINCE BULOW ON PEACE. By J. W. Headiam. 

THE APATHY OF AMERICA: AN INQUIRY INTO CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

By William George FitzGerald. 

INDIA AFTER THE WAR. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Madras. 
WITH KITCHENER IN THE GORDON RELIEF EXPEDITION. 

Col onel Willoughby Verner. 

CLUE LO THE MYSTERY OF TILSIT 

A . 
John Hall, Bart. 


jor 
AN ANTEDILUVIAN ON THE EDUCATION OF WORKING-CLASS 
RLS. Edith Sellers. 


GI y 
DISRAELI AND TO-DAY. By Walter Sichel. 
CURRED NT THEORIES OF DEMOCRACY: AN ANALYSIS OF Tore 


D ERRORS (concluded). y W. H. Ma 
BRITISH AND GERMAN EAST APRICA, 
y 
RAILWAYS AND THEIR CRITICS. y Edwin A. Pratt 


ROME OR SPARTA THE hon acne gl EXEMPLAR? By. Henry Cloristes. 
THE FUTURE OF LUXEMBU By Francis Gribble. 
THE GREAT BATTLE IN THE NORTH SEA. By John Leyland. 


London : Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., | New-street Square. 


by W. H. S™ & Son, The Arden Press, Stamford Street. London, S.E., and Published by Reornacp WEBSTER Pace, at the Office. 
a Sa ey ae Street, Covent Garden. in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of LLondon.—Se@turday, 29 July, 1916. 
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